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THE  EXTREME  “  LOCALNESS  ”  OF 
CERTAIN  SPECIES 

By  E.  B.  BISHOP 

Presidential  Address  read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on  December 

5th,  1922. 


OR  very  many  years  it  has  been  to  me  a  constant  puzzle  why 


some  species  should  be  so  extremely  “  local,”  in  our  naturalist 


*  technical  sense,  i.e.,  why  they  seem  to  be  confined  to  an  almost 
rigidly  limited  and  frequently  tiny  area.  In  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  there  is  often  plenty  of  apparently  equally  suitable  habitat, 
seemingly  alike  in  geological  formation,  exposure,  moisture,  and  so  on. 
Yet  year  after  year  we  can  depend  upon  finding  our  plant  or  insect  in 
its  chosen  spot,  and  old  records  often  show  that  it  was  there  60,  or 
100,  or  more,  years  ago.  Of  course,  these  observations  of  mine  are 
not  original;  every  intelligent  naturalist  has  had  similar  experiences. 
In  my  boyhood’s  days,  I  remember  reading — I  think  it  was  in  Ivnaggs’ 
“  Lepidopterist’s  Guide  a  reference  to  this  peculiarity,  that  one 
species  of  insect  would,  year  after  year,  haunt  a  particular  corner  of  a 
particular  field,  and  no  other  spot  in  a  district. 

A  few  records,  chiefly  of  plants,  from  my  own  experience,  may  be 
given  as  illustrations  : — 

Senecio  campestris,  the  Field  Fleawort,  so  far  as  I  know  or  can 
obtain  records,  occurs  in  Surrey  in  only  one  locality,  on  the  chalk 
downs  not  far  from  Godaiming,  over  an  area  of  perhaps  an  acre  or  so, 
and  there  is  not  uncommon.  Along  the  whole  of  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Surrey  Downs,  from  the  Kent  boundary  to  that  of  Hampshire, 
there  are  miles  and  miles  of  ground  apparently  identical  in  respect  of 
soil,  elevation,  slope,  exposure,  surroundings,  etc.  S.  campestrin  is  a 
Composite  plant,  with  the  usual  seed  appendages  of  that  order,  specially 
adapted  for  wind  distribution.  Near  by,  tbe  turf  is  often  cut  for 
making  lawns,  so  that  new  ground  is  made  ready  for  colonization,  and 
many  plants,  including  such  Composites  as  Knapweeds,  Thistles  and 
Hawkbits,  soon  establish  themselves,  but  I  have  never  found  S. 
campestrin  amongst  them. 

Cynoylossmn  montanum,  the  Green- leaved  Hounds-tongue,  also,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  found  in  Surrey  in  only  one  locality,  not  very  far 
from  Leatherhead,  where  it  is  abundant  over  a  restricted  area.  This 
is  a  plant  of  shady  w’oodland,  and  I  know  many  a  shady  wood 
in  that  district  where,  apparently,  it  ought  to  be  found,  but  is  not. 
Again  we  have  a  plant  whose  seed  is  specially  adapted  for  distribution, 
though  in  a  totally  different  manner  from  that  previously  mentioned. 
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The  large  burry  seeds  readily  attach  themselves,  by  their  hooked 
bristles,  to  the  hair  or  fur  of  animals,  or  to  the  clothing  of  human 
beings  who  prowl  about  in  its  haunt. 

Cynodon  Dactylon,  the  Dog’s-tooth  Grass,  found  only  in  three  or 
four  localities  in  Britain  proper,  is  very  abundant  in  its  principal 
Dorset  station,  at  Studland.  But  this  species  also  appears  to  restrict 
itself — I  use  the  expression  advisedly,  as  you  will  find  later  on — appears 
rigidly  to  restrict  itself  to  a  small  area  of  blown  sand,  in  the  congenial 
company  of  such  floral  aristocrats  as  Trifolium  suffocation,  T. 
glomeratum,  and  Triyonella  ornithopodioides.  C.  Dactylon  is  a  most 
vigorous  growing  grass,  its  creeping  runners  travel  for  yards,  and  all 
around  are  acres  of  bare  or  thinly-colonised  sand,  awaiting  attention. 
It  also  flowers  and  seeds  in  fair  quantity,  but  I  have  no  knowdedge  as 
to  its  colonising  power  from  seed. 

Dryas  octopetala,  the  Mountain  Avens,  occurs  in  four  English 
counties.  1  know  it  only  from  Teesdale,  where  it  has  but  one  station, 
a  sugar-limestone  fell  summit.  Here  it  is  abundant,  over  a  space  of 
perhaps  rather  less  than  an  acre.  Indeed,  much  of  this  area  is  so 
densely  carpeted  by  Dryas  that  even  common  plants  are  almost  elbowed 
out.  Two  or  three  more  sugar-limestone  patches  are  to  be  found  near 
by,  and  several  others  across  the  Tees  within  a  mile  or  so.  D. 
octopetala  has  winged  seeds  specially  adapted  for  wind  distribution,  and 
the  winds  are  usually  strong  on  these  fell  tops.  But,  apparently,  the 
species  will  not  spread  beyond  its  chosen  domain. 

These  four  species  are  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  “localness” 
of  which  I  have  intimate  personal  knowledge,  all  specially  adapted  for 
colonisation,  and  yet  all,  apparently,  so  markedly  disdainful  of  spreading 
themselves  by  means  of  these  special  privileges. 

But  other  instances,  only  a  degree  or  so  less  remarkable,  have  also 
come  under  my  notice.  Heliantlienmm  poll  folium,  the  White  Rock-rose, 
occurs  on  two  of  the  Mendip  hills,  in  Somerset,  about  two  miles  apart, 
and  nowhere  else  in  Britain,  save  at  one  station  in  South  Devon. 
Along  the  whole  range  of  Mendip,  dozens  of  apparently  equally  suitable 
spots  are  to  be  found,  but  no  H.  poli folium.  In  this  species,  however, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  seeds  are  not  specialised  for  wide  distribution. 

Another  plant  of  the  same  genus,  H.  canton  var.  vineale,  is  said  to 
occur  in  only  one  locality  in  Britain,  on  the  sugar-limestone  in 
Teesdale.  Here,  I  have  found  it  in  some  quantity,  but  only  on  one 
particular  fell  summit,  a  short  half-mile  from  Dryas  octopetala,  already 
mentioned.  Each  of  these  two  species  seems  here  rigidly  to  respect 
the  territory  of  the  other.  Near  at  band,  another  rarity,  Draba  incana, 
the  Hoary  Rock-cress,  is  scattered  about  freely.  The  last-mentioned 
species  is  to  be  found  upon  the  H.  vineale  summit,  but  not,  so  far  as  I 
noticed,  upon  that  sacred  to  D.  octopetala.  The  whole  fell  provides 
another  instance  of  that  friendship,  in  this  case  without  undue 
familiarity,  between  floral  aristocrats.  It  must  be  added  that  the  seeds 
of  both  Tl.  vineale  and  D.  incana  are  not  specially  adapted  for 
distribution,  but  the  almost  continuous  strong  winds  must  certainly 
carry  small  seeds  to  considerable  distances. 
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Many  other  plants  could  be  cited,  further  illustrating  my  theme, 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  make  this  address  unduly  long,  so  will  now  devote 
a  few  minutes  to  similar  apparent  eccentricities  observed  by  me  in 
insects. 

My  experiences  here  are  much  more  limited  than  they  are  with 
plants,  but  I  have  a  most  vivid  recollection  of  my  first  acquaintance 
with  the  Lulworth  Skipper  butterfly,  then  known  as  Hesperia  actaeon. 
It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  ago  since  that  time  when,  in  company 
with  my  brother  (long  since  passed  away),  I  set  out  for  a  long  tramp 
from  Weymouth  to  the  recorded  station  for  this  species  at  the  Burning 
Cliff.  All  the  way  out  we  assumed  that  it  could  only  with  difficulty 
be  distinguished  from  the  common  H.  linea.  I  am  using  the  old 
names,  as  befits  old  times.  I  have  a  dim  idea  that,  in  consequence, 
many  an  unfortunate  linea  was  arrested  on  suspicion  en  mute.  But 
when  we  arrived  at  the  spot  actaeon  at  once  showed  itself,  even  to  our 
inexperienced  eyes,  as  something  very  different  from  its  humble  relative. 
We  were  amazed  at  its  abundance,  and  after  taking  many  more  than 
we  really  needed,  amused  ourselves  by  seeing  how  many  we  could  catch 
with  one  sweep  of  the  net.  Five  was,  I  believe,  the  maximum.  We 
were  also  mystified  to  find  that,  within  the  actaeon  domain,  linea 
appeared  to  be  absent,  or  almost  so.  I  cannot  recollect  the  actual 
extent  of  the  area,  but  think  it  must  have  comprised  some  hundreds  of 
yards  of  sunny  undercliff.  The  boundary  seemed  guite  artificial, 
within  actaeon  in  abundance,  without  this  insect  was  hardly  to  be  found. 
I  hasten  to  add  that,  at  the  period  mentioned,  we  were  quite  content 
to  be  enthusiastic  collectors.  Natural  History  theories  were  then  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  mental  horizons.  I  understand  that  actaeon 
is  to  be  found  in  several  places  eastward  on  to  Swanage,  but  have 
never  since  seen  it  on  the  field. 

The  extreme  “  localness  ”  of  certain  other  butterflies  has  been 
frequently  brought  under  my  notice,  in  the  course  of  many  years, 
wanderings.  Here  are  a  few  of  them. 

The  White  Admiral,  abundant  in  the  New  Forest,  and  to  be  found 
freely  in  certain  woods  and  lanes  near  Haslemere,  is  strangely  absent 
from  most  woods,  even  in  the  South  of  England.  Yet  honeysuckle,  its 
foodplant,  is  everywhere  common,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  any 
exceptional  natural  enemies. 

The  Marbled  White  has  been  found  by  me  in  three  or  four  spots, 
always  intensely  local,  and  usually  abundant  in  its  chosen  haunts.  It 
appears  to  feed  on  various  grasses,  and  has,  presumably,  no  specially 
active  enemies.  In  connection  with  this  insect,  on  consulting 
Newman’s  “  British  Butterflies  ”  concerning  its  foodplant,  I  was  very 
interested  to  find  the  following: — “In  all  the  southern  counties  it 
occurs  not  uncommonly,  but  always  in  restricted  spaces,  generally 
confining  itself  to  a  single  field  or  rough  pasture.” 

The  Little  Blue  I  have  always  noticed  to  be  very  local,  but  abundant 
where  found.  Its  recorded  foodplant,  the  Lady’s  Finger  (Anthyllis 
Vulneraria),  though  not  seen  everywhere,  is  certainly  not  a  rare  species. 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  concerning  the  Adonis  Blue,  and  the 
Silver-spotted  Skipper. 
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It  must  be  noted  that  the  feeblest-winged  butterfly  bas  far  greater 
powers  of  distribution  than  any  plant  of  those  mentioned.  Only  the 
Little  Blue  can  be  called  feeble,  whilst  the  White  Admiral  is  distinctly 
strong  on  the  wing. 

Here  then  are  a  few  facts,  in  the  main  indisputable,  and  no  doubt 
many  ingenious  theories  can  be  put  forward  to  account  for  them.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  nothing  so  elaborate  or  scientific  as  a 
theory  to  advance,  but  merely  a  commonplace  and  by  no  means  original 
suggestion,  which  will  probably  sound  fantastic  to  most  of  my  audience. 
But  then  I  am  not  a  scientist,  only  a  naturalist,  in  so  far  as  that  term 
implies  a  sympathetic  observer  of  nature.  One  of  the  articles  of  the 
prevailing  scientific  creed,  elevated  (or  otherwise)  into  a  rigid  dogma 
by  many  of  its  adherents,  that  every  action  of  every  member  of  every 
species  is  wholly  utilitarian,  is,  I  suggest,  as  fallacious  when  applied  to 
other  animals  and  to  plants  as  it  is  when  applied  to  man.  To  me,  it 
is  conspicuously  obvious,  that  mankind,  especially  as  regards  its  most 
necessary  sex,  is  wilful  rather  than  rational,  for  which  God  be  praised! 
And  I  suggest  that  all  other  creatures,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
possess  that  most  charming  attribute.  Having  no  scientific  reputation 
to  lose,  I  put  forward  the  simple  explanation  that  the  plants  and 
insects  mentioned  are,  in  many  cases  at  least,  “  local  ”  because  they 
prefer  to  remain  so.  Of  course,  I  do  not  dispute  the  tremendous 
importance  of  such  external  factors  as  the  struggle  for  existence, 
environment,  and  the  like,  as  affecting  the  distribution  of  a  species 
and  also  its  evolution.  But  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  regard  all 
living  creatures  as  so  much  raw  material,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
external  forces.  The  impulse  from  within,  call  it  what  you  will,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  its  origin,  is,  I  am  convinced,  the  vital  factor  in 
the  scheme  of  things.  Indeed,  I  cannot  comprehend  any  evolution, 
especially  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  new  organs,  without  such 
hypothesis.  Whilst  discussing  this  point  with  a  friend  and  fellow- 
member  of  this  Society,  he  informed  me  that  it  was  a  Lamarckian 
conception.  As  I  must  plead  guilty  to  not  having  read  a  line  of 
Lamarck  at  first  hand,  I  felt  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  hero  in 
Moliere’s  most  famous  comedy. 

In  case  anyone  should  be  preparing  to  accuse  me  of  sentimentalism 
because  I  have  promulgated  these  views  to-night,  I  hasten  to  assure 
my  potential  critic  that  I  shall  take  such  accusation  as  a  high 
compliment.  Sentiment,  intuition,  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  is 
to  me  usually  a  far  safer  guide  than  intellect  or  reason,  just  as  legend 
is  on  a  higher  plane  than  history,  and  romance  than  realism. 

This  address  has  already  exceeded  the  limits  of  space  originally  set 
by  me  upon  it,  and  I  am  quite  aware  that  further  elaboration  of  the 
views  set  out  herein  must  inevitably  take  the  form  of  a  definite  challenge 
from  a  wofully  ill-equipped  David  against  the  formidable  Goliath-like 
creed  which  dominates  modern  science.  No  such  heroic  purpose  is 
mine  to  night.  Having  shown,  to  my  satisfaction,  that  animals  and 
plants  may  possess  similar  amiable  weaknesses  to  our  own,  the  sum 
total  of  my  poor  reflections  merely  amounts  to  a  plea  for  a  sympathetic 
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and  more  personal  attitude  toward  all  living  creatures  instead  of  a 
coldly  studious  scientific  one,  a  recognition  of  kinship  with  them  rather 
than  the  point  of  view  of  a  detached  spectator  of  their  activities.  Some 
of  our  very  recent  addresses  have  been  on  such  lines,  notably  that 
most  fascinating  illustrated  life  history  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk,  by  Mr. 
Owen. 

It  is  of  course  necessary  that  we  should  preserve  a  certain  proportion 
of  faunal  and  floral  corpses,  more  or  less  artistically  set  out  in  our  bird 
collections,  our  insect  cabinets,  and  our  herbaria,  and  that  we  should 
study  their  pickled  fragments  in  test  tubes,  and  slices  of  them  through 
our  microscopes.  Great  as  is  the  value  of  all  these,  they  are  but 
subsidiary  details  to  the  true  naturalist.  To  him,  or  to  her,  one 
breathless  momentary  sight  of  a  Peregrine  Falcon  by  its  home  on  a 
cliff  is  worth  a  whole  bird  collection  :  one  vivid  memory  of  the  inimitable 
flight  of  a  White  Admiral  butterfly  more  precious  than  the  survey  of 
serried  rows  in  a  cabinet  drawer;  whdst  the  most  perfect  herbarium 
shrivels  into  wisps  of  hay  before  the  never-to-be-forgotten  vision  of  the 
gold-purpled  Mountain  Pansy  gemming  a  Teesdale  pasture. 

On  no  account  must  we  give  up  our  collections,  and  our  microscopes, 
but  let  them  take  their  place  in  our  scheme  of  things.  We  add  greatly 
to  the  fulness  of  our  own  lives  when  we  regard  the  teeming  various 
members  of  the  fauna  and  flora  around  us  as  something  more  than 
subjects  for  study,  or  as  prospective  specimens.  Some  are  our  deadly 
enemies,  and  must  be  frankly  and  remorselessly  treated  as  such,  but 
in  the  main  let  us  regard  the  others  as  living  entities,  joy-loving 
creatures,  our  fellow-travellers  and  comrades  in  life’s  journey  on  this 
wonderful  and  fascinating  world. 


COUNCIL’S  REPORT 


THE  Council,  in  presenting  the  annual  report,  although  not  able 
to  state  that  the  horizon  has  been  free  from  clouds  at  any 
time,  can  say  that  the  course  of  our  affairs  has  not  been 
without  its  brighter  aspects. 

The  work  of  the  year  may  be  divided  into  three  categories,  that 
which  must  be  regarded  as  retrogressive,  that  which,  at  least,  has 
maintained  its  position,  and  lastly  that  which  can  claim  to  have  made 
progress. 

Unfortunately  in  the  first  category  must  be  included  one  of,  if  not 
the,  most  vital  of  our  interests,  an  interest  which  may  be  described  as 
the  pulse  of  our  affairs  and  which  in  greater  or  less  degree  affects  the 
whole  of  our  work,  the  question  of  finance.  At  present  the  income 
which  is  derived  from  subscriptions  and  entrance  fees  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  annual  outgoing  expenses  even  with  the  exercise  of  the 
most  rigid  economy,  and  the  Society  has  been  carried  on  recently  only 
by  the  generosity  of  an  exceedingly  limited  number  of  members.  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  whether  this  income  is  rising  or  falling,  but  even 
allowing  that  the  influx  of  new  members  at  the  present  rate  will 
eventually  right  matters,  it  must  be  clear  that  as  no  further  economies 
are  possible,  the  Society  for  some  time  to  come  can  continue  only  by 
further  voluntary  assistance  from  its  present  members. 

The  papers  contributed  at  the  Society’s  meetings  can  be  placed 
safely  in  the  second  category,  and  although  it  is  not  easy  to  effect  a 
comparison,  1922,  in  this  respect,  appears  to  be  in  no  way  behind  1921, 
which  was  a  good  year.  The  programme  of  field  meetings  was  again 
a  heavy  one,  no  fewer  than  85  having  been  organised  throughout  the 
year.  The  importance  of  these  field  meetings  cannot  be  too  much 
emphasised,  as  a  well  organised  programme  of  such  excursions  will 
render  the  Society  of  increasing  value  to  the  members  and  serve  as  a 
means  for  the  introduction  of  the  much  needed  prospective  members. 

The  state  of  the  membership  is  not  easy  to  gauge.  Finance  has 
already  been  described  as  the  pulse  of  the  Society,  and  probably  no 
better  indicator  of  the  position  of  the  membership  can  be  found  than 
the  state  of  the  Society’s  income.  During  the  year  we  have  lost  by 
death  and  resignation  one  honorary  member,  9  members,  4  associates 
and  2  country  associates.  Against  this  12  members  and  10  associates 
have  joined  the  Society.  Increase  of  members  is  the  only  solution  of 
the  problems  with  which  we  are  confronted,  and  the  members  are 
urged  to  leave  no  path  unpursued  that  may  lead  to  the  desired  result. 
If  every  member  could  introduce  one  new  member  in  the  coming  year 
the  position  of  the  Society  would  be  firmly  established. 
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Although  the  attendances  at  Winchester  House  still  leave  room  for 
improvement,  we  are  justified  in  placing  this  aspect  of  our  affairs  in 
the  third  category.  The  attendances  this  year  average  26’0  per 
meeting,  as  compared  with  24-3  in  1921  and  21*1  in  1920. 

The  Council  recommended  to  the  Publication  Committee  that  the 
Transactions  should  be  published  under  the  title  of  “  The  London 
Naturalist,”  which,  as  you  are  aware,  is  the  title  under  which  the  1921 
volume  appeared.  The  sum  required  to  meet  the  cost  of  this  volume 
is  heavy,  but  it  is  felt  that  the  publication  of  Dr.  Cockayne’s  paper  was 
justified  on  account  of  the  value  which  is  thus  added  to  the  Trans¬ 
actions.  The  usual  appeal  is  made  for  donations  to  this  important 
fund. 

Continuity  of  office  and  policy  are  no  doubt  the  causes  which  enable 
us  to  say  that  the  Chingford  Branch  under  the  energetic  leadership  of 
Messrs.  A.  G.  Hubbard  and  E.  Samuelson,  chairman  and  secretary 
respectively,  has  made  further  progress. 

The  more  important  features  of  our  work  have  been  touched  upon 
and  the  weaknesses  have  been  localised.  What  remedial  measures  can 
we  adopt  in  the  future  ?  Special  discussions  have  been  devoted  to 
means  of  increasing  our  membership,  but  the  probability  is  that  no 
specific  remedy  will  be  found.  To  reap  the  desired  success  we  must 
see  that  all  departments  of  our  work  are  carried  out  with  the  strictest 
efficiency  and  attention  to  detail.  No  opportunity  should  be  considered 
too  small  to  be  seized  and  followed  up.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  fully 
realised  that  a  natural  history  society  is  much  in  the  position  of  a 
business.  A  business  succeeds  in  the  main  by  the  quality  of  its  goods, 
and  this  applies  equally  to  a  natural  history  society.  It  is  the  society 
which  delivers  the  goods,  that  will  obtain,  at  the  expense  of  its  com¬ 
petitor’s,  additions  to  its  ranks.  Let  us  see  that  "we  deliver  the  goods, 
that  is,  that  we  make  our  meetings  of  the  required  interest.  The 
business  of  the  natural  history  society  is  the  practical  study  of  those 
objects  which  fall  within  the  scope  of  its  work,  and  the  extent  to 
which  this  is  applied  will  be  reflected  in  the  measure  of  its  success. 


William  E.  Glegg,  Hon.  Sec. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  SECTIONS 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SECTION 


DURING  the  year  one  member  resigned  and  five  were  elected, 
bringing  the  membership  up  to  25. 

Five  sectional  meetings  were  held  during  the  year,  one 
being  added  besides  the  four  allotted  to  the  Section  in  the  Society’s 
Rooms.  These  were  largely  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the 
Section’s  Records  which  have  raised  many  points  of  importance.  At 
two  of  these  meetings,  however,  valuable  papers  were  read ;  one  by 
Mr.  Bishop  on  “  Further  Notes  on  Cotswold  Churches,”  and  the 
other  by  Dr.  Simpson  on  “  English  Gothic  Arch  Mouldings.” 

Seven  inspections  were  made  during  the  year,  namely  : — Bedfonfc 
Church,  Middlesex  (a  second  formal  visit,  the  first  took  place  in  1921) 
on  February  18th  ;  and  three  other  formal  visits- — to  Margaretting 
Church,  Essex  on  March  25th,  Waverley  Abbey,  Surrey  on  July  15th, 
and  the  Church  of  St.  Olaves,  Hart  Street,  E.C.,  on  November  25ch. 
Records  of  these  four  have  been  compiled  or  are  in  the  course  of 
compilation,  and  will  be  in  due  course  in  the  Society’s  library.  The 
other  three  were  informal  visits — -Chipstead  Church,  Surrey  on  May 
6th,  Cliff’e  at  Hoo  Church,  Kent  on  September  16th  ;  and  Great 
Bookham  Church,  Surrey  on  October  28th. 

The  attendance  was  decidedly  better  this  year,  both  at  the  indoor 
and  the  outdoor  meetings  (including  the  informal  meetings),  but  still 
there  is  ample  room  for  improvement. 

The  recording  scheme  was  continued  with  great  success,  under  the 
leadership  of  our  Recorder,  Mr.  Stowell.  A  new  member,  Mr.  Foster, 
kindly  offered  to  deal  with  the  Brasses.  His  work  will  be  a  valuable 
feature  in  our  records. 

The  third  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Section  was  held  at  the  Ship 
Restaurant,  Whitehall,  on  February  1st,  when  Dr.  Simpson  was  the 
guest  of  the  evening.  The  function  was  well  attended  and  much 
enjoyed. 

Douglas  B.  Allingham,  Hon.  Secretary. 


Archaeological  Inspection 

St.  Mary  Bedfont,  Middlesex. — Visited  February  18th,  1922. 

A  second  visit  was  made  to  confirm  one  or  two  points  in 
discussion,  the  result  of  which  is  noted  in  the  record  now  in  the 
library. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  Vicar  has  accepted  a  copy  of  the 
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record,  and  is  allowing  Mr.  Stowell  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  a  guide,  copies  of  which  will,  we  hope,  in  future  be  in  the 
church  for  the  general  visitor’s  benefit. 

St.  Margaret,  Margaretting,  Essex. — Visited  March  25th,  1922. 

Our  visit  to  this  interesting  Essex  church  emphasized  in  no  small 
degree  the  importance  of  our  recording  scheme,  and  proved  a  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  trouble  taken  by  each  member  in  accurately  describing 
what  is  to  be  found  to-day,  the  modern  references,  even  by  reputed 
ecclesiologists,  being  far  from  accurate. 

Much  of  the  brick  walling  and  a  south  chapel  were  cleared  away 
some  fifty  years  ago. 

The  fine  old  timber  belfry,  with  its  huge  timbers  and  wooden 
tracering  windows,  was  built  in  the  14th  or  15th  century,  when  it  was 
fashionable  to  displace  the  single  bell  by  a  peal. 

The  porch  on  the  north  is  a  fine  example  of  woodwork  treatment  cf 
the  same  period. 

There  is  only  one  aisle  on  the  south,  divided  from  the  nave  by  an 
extremely  interesting  arcade,  which,  after  much  discussion,  was  dated 
by  us — not  of  the  early  English  period  as  stated  by  the  authorities — 
but  200  years  later. 

The  Jesse  window  at  the  east  end  is  worthy  of  note. 

St.  Margaret,  Chipstead,  Surrey. — Visited  May  6th,  1922. 

The  informal  visit  to  this  charming  cruciform  church  aroused 
sufficient  interest  for  us  to  note  this  church  as  worthy  of  an  official 
recorded  visit  at  some  future  time. 

Apart  from  the  interesting  plan,  the  Norman  north  door  and  the 
triangular  headed  windows  (particularly  as  viewed  from  the  N.E.),  in 
the  chancel  and  transept,  we  noted  reasons  for  comparing  Chipstead 
with  Merstham,  which  is  close  at  hand,  and  with  the  more  distant 
building  of  Cliffe  at  Hoo,  Kent. 

Waverley  Abbey,  Surrey. — Visited  July  15th,  1922. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Chapman  we  explored  these  picturesque 
ruins,  and  reconstructed  in  imagination  that  great  church,  with  its 
attendant  buildings. 

We  noted  with  dismay  further  recent  collapse,  and  had  cause  to 
disagree  with  the  naming  of  some  portions  of  the  remains. 

Very  full  notes,  illustrated  by  photos,  are  in  our  library,  and 
should  be  borrowed  by  anyone  acquainted  with  this  delightful  corner 
of  Surrey. 

Cliffe  at  Hoo,  Kent. — Visited  September  16th,  1922. 

In  the  north  of  Kent,  opposite  Canvey  Island,  is  a  little-known 
church,  suggesting  a  small  cathedral.  This  was  informally  visited  by 
us  with  a  view  to  a  future  record. 

The  typical  early  English  cruciform  plan,  with  its  tower  at  the 
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■west  end  and  two-storied  porch,  gives  a  noble  effect.  The  whole  church 
bristles  with  points  worthy  of  our  further  attention. 

The  llev.  Alfred  T.  Wallis  entertained  us  at  his  mediaeval  rectory. 

St.  Giles,  Ickenham,  Middlesex. — Visited  October  7th,  1922. 

Informally  visited  by  a  few  members,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Plant  Gall  Section. 

Chief  point  of  interest  is  an  early  17th  century  mausoleum, 
showing  vertical  coffin  recesses,  only  lecently  brought  to  light. 

St.  Nicholas,  Great  Boohham. — Visited  October  28th,  1922. 

Our  informal  inspection  showed  us  a  Norman  nave  with  aisles  and 
tower  with  steeple  at  west  end.  The  chancel  is  dated  1341. 

The  14th  century  south  porch  had  at  one  time  a  room  over  it — the 
outline  of  a  doorway  leading  up  to  this  room  remains. 

St.  Glove's,  Hart  Street. — Visited  November  25th,  1922. 

At  the  corner  of  Seething  Lane  stands  to-day  one  of  the  few 
mediaeval  churches  which  escaped  the  Great  Fire. 

The  grouping  of  the  clustered  columns  dividing  the  nave  from  the 
aisles  has  a  good  effect,  though  somewhat  late  Gothic  in  design.  The 
tower  is  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle. 

We  trust  that  the  crypt,  which  we  believe  to  exist,  will  at  some 
future  time  be  opened  up,  and  that  thus  further  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  history  of  mediaeval  London. 

The  record  in  our  library  gives  good  descriptions  of  the  church 
and  monuments,  etc. 

Samuel  Pepys  often  worshipped  in  this  church,  and  he  and  Turner, 
theological  controversialist  and  botanical  writer,  were  buried  here. 

BOTANICAL  SECTION 

THE  necessity  for  economy  in  the  Society’s  expenditure  is  as 
urgent  as  ever,  consequently  this  report  has  been  cut  down 
almost  to  a  minimum. 

The  Section  week-end  at  Billing,  Kent,  towards  the  end  of  May, 
was  most  enjoyable,  and  a  distinct  success  from  every  point  of  view. 
The  most  interesting  species  found  were  Orchis  purpurea,  Huds., 
Salvia pratensis,  Linn.,  Hellehorus  foetidus, Linn., and  Ajuya  Chamaepitys, 
Schreb.,  the  two  last  in  some  quantity. 

Other  excursions  were  not  so  well  attended  as  they  should  have 
been,  and  the  same  ma}^  be  said  of  the  sectional  meetings.  All 
members  are  requested  to  do  their  utmost  to  introduce  capable  new 
recruits  to  the  Section,  and  the  Society  generally. 

At  one  of  the  sectional  meetings,  Mr.  L.  B.  Hall  stated  that,  in 
several  herbaria  examined  by  him,  he  had  found  Sisymbrium  Irio,  Linn, 
confused  with  S.  Columnae,  Jacq.  As  this  has  probably  been  of 
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frequent  occurrence,  records  for  these  species  should  be  examined.  He 
drew  attention  to  the  following  distinctive  characters.  In  Columnae 
the  pods  are  stout  compared  with  those  of  Irio,  and  are  not  narrowed 
to  a  neck  at  the  base,  the  pedicels  are  short  and  stout,  and  about 
the  same  width  as  the  pod,  whilst  the  upper  leaves  are  usually  entire, 
not  pinnatifid. 

June  us  tenuis,  Willd.,  was  found  on  one  of  the  excursions  by  Mr. 
R.  W.  Robbins.  It  was  well  established  by  the  roadside  near  Old  Mill 
Farm,  Ashdown  Forest,  Sussex,  and  there  were  also  a  few  plants  in  a 
ride  of  a  wood  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

During  the  year  10  species  have  been  added  to  our  records  for  the 
Northern  portion  of  our  area,  and  45  for  the  Southern,  the  latter 
including  85  Rubi  recorded  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  W.  Watson.  One, 
R.  fuscus,  Wh.  &  N.,  var.  macrostachys,  P.  J.  Muell.  (Lon.  Cat.,  10th 
edn.),  from  Chislehurst  Common,  is  apparently  a  first  record  for  Kent. 

The  Committee  appeals  to  all  members  to  send  to  the  Recorder 
complete  lists  of  their  records  within  the  Society's  district,  even  of  the 
most  common  species,  with  specimens,  whenever  possible,  in  all  cases 
of  rare  or  critical  plants. 


R.  W.  Robbins,  Chairman. 
E.  B.  Bishop,  Secretary. 


LEPIDOPTERA  SECTION 


HE  work  of  the  Section  during  the  past  season  has  been  confined 


almost  exclusively  to  field  meetings,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be 


able  to  record  evidence  of  an  increasing  interest  in  this  branch 


of  the  Society’s  work,  the  meetings,  especially  the  earlier  ones,  having 
been  well  attended. 

On  February  25th  a  party  of  ten  members  and  visitors  engaged  in 
a  search  for  Sesia  andrenaeformis,  on  the  downs  above  Leatherhead. 
The  insect  was  not  known  to  occur  here,  and  although  one  old  work¬ 
ing  was  found,  it  is  clearly  not  abundant.  Larvae  of  Boarmia  able- 
taria  and  Geometra  vernaria,  and  imagines  of  Anisopteryx  aescularia, 
were  taken. 

On  March  18th  the  afternoon  was  spent  on  Arbrook  Common 
and  Oxshott  Heath.  Anisopteryx  aescularia,  Brephos  parthenias,  and 
Asphalia  flavicornis,  were  taken  at  intervals  during  a  most  enjoyable 
afternoon. 

On  April  1st,  a  cold  and  cheerless  day,  an  attempt  on  B.  parthenias 
ab.  flava,  met  with  no  success,  and  few  of  the  type  were  on  the  wing. 

On  May  28th  a  party  of  five  visited  Horsley  and  took  Brenthis 
euphrosyne  and  other  species. 

On  June  80th  some  twenty  Dicycla  oo  were  taken  by  a  small  party 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Wood. 


E.  A.  Cockayne,  Chairman. 

Harold  B.  Williams,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL  SECTION 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Section  was  held  on  December  5th, 
when  the  following  officials  were  elected  to  form  the  Committee 
for  1923: — Mr.  W.  E.  Glegg,  Chairman;  Mr.  S.  Austin,  Secre¬ 
tary ;  Mr.  A.  Brown,  Recorder;  together  with  Messrs.  C.  S.  Bayne,  J. 
E.  S.  Dallas,  and  P.  J.  Hanson.  Mr.  J.  E.  S.  Dallas  was  elected  to 
represent  the  Section  on  the  Publications  Committee. 

The  Section  provided  the  following  papers  for  the  Society’s  sylla¬ 
bus,  which  were  read  at  ordinary  meetings,  viz. ,  on  May  2nd,  “  The 
Birds  of  Texel,”  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Glegg,  M.B.O.U.  ;  November  21st, 
“  Some  Observations  on  the  Life  History  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk,”  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Owen,  M.A.,  M.B.O.U. 

Three  sectional  meetings  were  held  at  which  the  following  papers 
were  read,  viz.,  on  April  25th,  “  Some  Breeding  Birds  of  the  London 
District,”  by  Mr.  I).  H.  Meares;  June  20th,  “Notes  on  some  European 
Birds,”  by  Mr.  J.  E.  S.  Dallas;  September  19th,  “  Economic  Orni¬ 
thology,”  by  Mr.  II.  H.  Wardle,  F.R.H.S.  On  September  11th,  Mr.  J. 
Ross  read  a  short  paper  on  the  “Woodpeckers  of  Epping  Forest,”  to 
the  members  of  the  Chingford  Branch  ;  and  on  November  13th,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Glegg  gave  a  lecture  entitled  “  An  Ornithologist’s  Holiday  in 
Holland,”  at  the  same  place. 

For  the  third  year  the  monthly  field  meetings  were  successfully 
carried  through,  affording  useful  and  interesting  opportunities  for  co¬ 
operative  field  work.  The  following  visits  were  made  : — 


Date. 

District. 

Leader. 

January 

29. 

Tring... 

Mr.  P.  J.  Hanson. 

February 

26. 

Stanford-le-Iiope 

Mr.  P.  W.  Horn. 

March 

26. 

Burnham-on-Crouch. . 

Mr.  W.  E.  Glegg. 

April 

30. 

Tad  worth 

Mr.  J.  E.  S.  Dallas. 

May 

28. 

Weybridge  ... 

Miss  H.  Watkins. 

June 

25. 

Three  Bridges 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bayne. 

July 

30. 

Wendover 

Mr.  J.  P.  Hardiman 

August 

27. 

Fanbridge 

Mr.  W.  E.  Glegg. 

September 

24. 

South  Weald 

Mr.  P.  W.  Horn. 

October 

29. 

Hunsdon 

Mr.  P.  J.  Hanson. 

November 

26. 

Epping  Forest 

Mr.  J.  Ross. 

December 

31. 

Canvey  Island 

Mr.  S.  Austin. 

The  Committee  of  the  Section  held  three  meetings  during  the  year. 

The  work  of  recording  the  birds  observed  in  Epping  Forest  was 
continued,  and  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  is  printed  below. 

Under  the  “British  Birds”  marking  scheme  58  birds  were  ringed 
during  the  year. 

Seventeen  additions  were  made  to  the  Photographic  Collection 
during  the  year,  which  now  numbers  133  sheets. 

Six  species  new  to  the  Society’s  district  have  been  recorded, 
making  the  total  number  168.  These  new  occurrences  are  : — Musi- 
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capa  atricapUla  (Pied  Flycatcher),  D.  M.  Meares  reported  (27.4.17),  per 
A.  B.,  “  quite  ten  years  ago  I  observed  one  in  Thorndon  Park,  Brent¬ 
wood,  in  May,  and  it  remained  there  for  about  a  week  ”  ;  Falco  sab- 
buteo  (Hobby),  at  Enfield,  early  September,  1921,  reported  by  R.  B. 
Lodge,  per  S.  A.  ;  Mery  us  merganser  (Goosander),  at  least  60  seen  on 
Staines  Reservoirs,  February  18th,  1922  (see  “  British  Birds,”  vol.  16, 
p.  25)  ;  Mery  us  senator  (Red-breasted  Merganser),  4  on  Staines  Reser¬ 
voirs,  February  18th,  1922  (see  “British  Birds,”  vol.  16,  p.  25);  Mer- 
gellns  albellus  (Smew),  3  $  with  5  or  6  ?  ,  Barnes  Reservoirs,  February 
25tb,  1922,  raported  by  J.  Rudge  Harding,  per  S.  A.;  and  1  5, 
Walthamstow  Reservoirs,  March  18th,  1922,  reported  by  W.  E.  G.  and 
S.  A.,  see  also  “  British  Birds,”  vol.  16,  p.  25  ;  Podiceps  niyricollis 
(Black-necked  Grebe),  between  January  31st  and  February  24th  (on 
4  occasions),  Staines  Reservoirs,  see  “  British  Birds,”  vol.  16,  p.  25. 

Other  interesting  records  for  the  year  are  as  follows: — Pica  pica. 
(Magpie),  April  9th  (2),  July  2nd  and  25th,  all  at  Limpsfield,  and 
August  13th  (5),  Itchingwood  Common,  reported  by  R.  W.  R.  ; 
December  26th,  Navestock,  reported  by  W.  E.  G.  ;  Spinas  spinas 
(Siskin),  April  29th,  Epping  Forest,  reported  by  P.  D.  Hayward,  per 
S.  A. ;  November  26th,  Epping  Forest,  reported  by  W.  E.  G. ;  Kmbe- 
riza  calandra  (Corn  Bunting),  April  20th,  Staines  Reservoir,  singing 
continuously,  reported  by  W.E.  G.  ;  Motacilla  boarula  (Grey  Wagtail), 
January  1st,  Springfield  Park,  and  April  2nd,  Coppermill  Lane, 
reported  by  R.  W.  P.  ;  January  8th,  14th,  15th,  21st,  February  5th 
and  12th,  Epping  Forest,  reported  by  S.  A.,  W.  E.  G.,  and  J.  R. ; 
October  8th,  Theobald’s  Park,  reported  by  P.  J.  H.  ;  Phmnicurus  gibral- 
tariensis  (Black  Redstart),  $  from  March  19th  until  25th,  and  young 
$  (singing)  on  May  20th,  Tadworth  (see  “  British  Birds,”  vol.  16,  pp. 
49  and  50)  ;  Saxicola  rubicola  (Stonechat),  October  29th,  R.  Lea, 
Upper  Clapton,  reported  by  R.  W.  P.  :  ( Enanthe  cenanthe  (Wheatear), 
April  21st  and  23rd,  Wanstead  Golf  Links,  reported  by  A.  C. ;  May 
7th,  Epping  Forest,  reported  by  H.  C.Playne,  per  S.  A.;  August  20th, 
2  and  2  young,  Staines  Reservoir,  reported  by  W.  E.  G. ;  August  26th 
(3),  and  September  9th,  Walthamstow  Reservoirs,  reported  by  W.  E.  G.; 
Micropns  apas  (Swift),  April  23rd  (early  date),  Walthamstow  Reservoirs, 
reported  by  R.  W.  P. ;  Carine  noctua  (Little  Owl),  April  5th,  Richmond 
Park;  June  11th,  Ham  Avenues,  both  reported  by  G.  W.  T.  ;  Bateo 
bateo  (Buzzard),  June  14th,  Epsom  Downs  and  Tadworth  (see  “British 
Birds,”  vol.  16,  p.  220)  ;  August  27th,  Dulwich  (“  British  Birds,”  vol. 
16,  p.  116)  ;  October  1st,  Tadworth  (“British  Birds,”  vol.  16,  p.  191)  ; 
Falco  peregrinus  (Peregrine),  February  26th,  2  flying  over  Brompton 
Road  (see  “British  Birds,”  vol.  15,  p.  270)  ;  Anas  strepera  (Gadwall), 
March  9th,  $  ,  Kensington  Gardens,  reported  by  R.  W.  P.;  Querquedula 
crecca  (Common  Teal),  January  22nd  and  March  16th,  Penn  Ponds, 
Richmond  Park,  reported  by  G.  W.  T.  and  J.  E.  S.  D. ;  Mareca  penelope 
(Wigeon),  May  1st,  1  $  and  2  2  ,  Barnes  Reservoir,  reported  by  J. 
Rudge  Harding,  per  S.  A. ;  December  26th,  Navestock,  reported  by 
W.E.G.;  Spatala  clypeata  (Shoveler),  October  8th,  2  J  ,  Waltham¬ 
stow  Reservoirs,  reported  by  A.  B.  ;  Glaucion  clangala  (Golden-eye), 
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flock  of  about  25  wintered  on  Staines  Reservoirs  (see  “  British  Birds,” 
vol.  16,  p.  25)  ;  CEdemia  nigra  (Common  Scoter),  April  13th,  immature 
or  2  ,  Staines  Reservoir  (see  “  British  Birds,”  vol.  16,  p.  25)  ;  Ardea 
cinerea  (Heron),  a  new  Essex  Heronry  formed  at  Walthamstow'  Reser¬ 
voirs,  reported  by  W.  E.  G.  (see  “British  Birds,”  vol.  16,  p.  51); 
Erolia  alpina  (Dunlin),  April  9th,  8  on  Staines  Reservoirs  (see  “British 
Birds,”  vol.  16,  p.  26)  ;  Tringa  Mann s  (Redshank),  May  7th  and  20th, 
June  11th,  July  15th,  Walthamstow  Reservoirs,  reported  by  W.  E.  G. 
and  R.  W.  P.  ;  Tringa  hypoleucus  (Common  Sandpiper),  August  20th, 
Staines  Reservoir,  reported  by  W.  E.  G.  ;  August  26th  (9),  August  31st 
and  September  9th  (13),  Walthamstow'  Reservoirs,  reported  by  W.E.G. 
and  R.  W.  P.  ;  Plnvialis  apricarius  (Golden  Plover),  December  26th, 
Stanford  Rivers,  reported  by  W.  E.  G.  ;  Squatarola  squatarola  (Grey 
Plover),  April  9th,  6  on  Staines  Reservoirs  (see  “  British  Birds,”  vol. 
16,  p.  26)  ;  Lams  canus  (Common  Gull),  one  seen  on  the  Racecourse 
Reservoir,  Walthamstow,  on  April  30th,  May  6th  and  7th,  reported  by 
R.  W.  P.  ;  Colj/inbiis  stellatus  (Red-throated  Diver),  March  12th  and 
19th,  one  in  wdnter  plumage,  on  Penn  Ponds,  Richmond  Park,  reported 
by  G.  W.  T.  ;  Podiceps  crista t us  (Great  Crested  Grebe),  April  20th, 
party  of  160  on  Staines  Reservoirs,  reported  by  W.  E.  G.  ;  Charadrius 
hiaticula  (Ringed  Plover),  September  9th,  Walthamstow  Sewage  Farm, 
reported  by  W.  E.  G. 

We  have  again  been  assisted  in  our  recording  by  several  correspon¬ 
dents  outside  the  Society,  to  whom  our  thanks  are  due,  viz.,  Messrs. 
R.  S.  Archbold,  T.  M.  Blagg,  T.  G.  Davey,  J.  Rudge  Harding,  P.  D. 
Hayward,  R.  B.  Lodge,  F.  F.  McKenzie,  D.  M.  Meares,  H.  C.  Playne, 
and  Keeper  Stubbs. 

Five  new  Members  and  twro  Associates  of  the  Society  have  joined 
the  Section  during  the  year,  viz.,  Members :  Miss.  N.  Aldred,  and 
Messrs.  E.  J.  Davis,  C.  H.  Payne,  H.  F.  Spender,  and  H.  Spooner. 
Associates  :  Mr.  W.  A.  Wright  and  Dr.  R.  Patterson. 

W.  E.  Glegg,  Chairman. 

S.  Austin,  Secretary. 

A.  Brown,  Recorder. 

PLANT  GALL  SECTION 

THE  Section  held  two  meetings  in  the  year,  that  on  May  16th 
being  devoted  to  a  paper  and  discussion  on  the  galls  on 
Cupuliferae.  Five  expeditions  were  undertaken,  the  districts 
visited  being  Ivnockholt,  Uxbridge,  Ickenham,  Epping  Forest  and 
Bookham.  Exhibits  and  observations  were  made  at  the  Society’s 
ordinary  meetings.  The  following  list  of  the  more  interesting  records 
is  compiled  from  those  sent  in  by  members  during  the  year. 

Eriophyes  genistae,  Nal.,  on  Cgtisus  scoparius,  Link.  (L.  B.  Hall). 
E.  varius,  Nal.,  on  Pop  ulus  tremula,L  inn.,  Surrey  (H.J.B.).  E.rubiae, 
Can.  (Houard  5321),  on  Rubia  yereyrina,  Linn.,  Somerset  (L.B.H.). 
E.  rubiae  (Houard  5322)  on  R.  pereyriua,  Linn.,  Cornwall  (H.J.B.). 
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E.  c/alii,  Karp.,  on  Galium  tricorne,  With.,  Dorset  (E.  B.  Bishop). 
E.  geranii,  Can.,  on  Geranium  molle,  Linn.,  Cornwall  (H.J.B.).  E.  hip- 
pocastani,  Fockeu,  on  Aesculus  lvippocastanum,  Linn.,  Surrey  (H.J.B.). 
E.  convolvens,  Nal.,  on  Euonymns  europaeus,  Linn.,  Somerset 
(L.B.H.).  E.  pyri  on  Pyrus  aria  var.  rupicola,  Syme,  Somerset 
(L.B.H.).  Eriophyes  sp.  on  Rumex  acetosella,  Linn.,  Cornwall  (H.J.B.). 
Phyllocoptes  minutus,  Nal.,  on  Asperula  cynanchica,  Linn.  (L.B.H.). 
Aphis  euonymi,  Fabr.,  on  Euonymus  europaeus,  Linn.,  Somerset 
(L.B.H.).  Perrisia  Dittrichi,  Rubs.,  on  Silaus  pratensis,  Besser, 
Somerset  (E.B.B.),  Surrey  and  Bucks  (H.-J.B.).  P.  acererispam  var. 
rubella,  Kieff.,  on  Acer  campestre,  Linn.,  Surrey  (H.J.B.).  Perrisia 
sp.  on  Solidago  virgaurea,  Linn.,  Cornwall  (H.J.B.).  Contarinia  sp. 
(Houard  ?  2266)  on  Silene  maritima,  With.,  Cornwall  (H.J.B.). 
Lasioptera  populnea,  Wachtl.,  on  Populus  tremula,  Linn.,  Surrey  and 
Berks.  (H.J.B.).  Andricus  gland ulae,  Schenck,  on  Qnercus  sessili flora, 
Salisb.,  Yorks  (H.J.B.),  and  on  Q.  pedunculata,  Ehrh.,  Yorks  (H.J.B.). 
A.  testacipes,  Hartig.,  on  Q.  cerris,  Linn.,  Yorks  and  Surrey  (H.J.B.). 
A.  circulans,  Mavr.,  on  Q.  cerris,  Linn.,  Yorks  (H.J.B.).  A.  curvator 
Hartig.,  on  Q.  robur  var.  intermedia,  D.Don.,  Somerset  (L.B.H.). 
Neuroterns  baccarum,  Linn.,  and  N.  vesicator,  Schl.,  both  on  Q.  robur 
var.  intermedia,  D.Don.,  Somerset  (L.B.H.).  Dryophanta  disticha, 
Hartig.,  on  Q.  sessili/iora,  Salisb.,  Cornwall  (H.J.B.).  Tylenchus 
devastatrix,  Kuhn,  on  Geranium  molle,  Cornwall  (H.J.B.). 

The  Section  considered  in  February  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Falconer  of  Huddersfield  for  the  formation  of  a  closer  working  agree¬ 
ment  between  those  interested  in  the  study  of  Plant  Galls,  and  for  a 
Committee  to  decide  questions  of  nomenclature,  etc.  The  Section 
heartily  supported  the  idea,  but  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  leading  workers,  no  definite  result  was 
reached,  though  the  idea  has  not  been  abandoned. 

Harold  J.  Burkill,  Hon.  Secretary. 

CHINGFORD  BRANCH 

THE  interest  in  the  Branch  has  been  well  maintained.  The 
attendances  at  the  meetings  averaged  30-75  against  28  in 
1921.  The  lowest  was  14  and  the  highest  37. 

The  following  lectures  and  papers  were  given  at  the  indoor 
meetings: — “Nature  in  New  Zealand,”  by  Miss  Hibbert-Ware, 
F.L.S. ;  “Monumental  Brasses,”  by  A.  G.  Hubbard,  B.Sc. ;  “The 
Rotifers,”  by  E.  R.  Newmarcb,  F.R.M.S. ;  “  Some  Lower  Forms  of 
Ocean  Life,”  by  Rev.  H.  J.  Gamble,  M.A. ;  “  Locomotion  in  Plants,” 
by  J.  G.  Everett,  Ph.C.  ;  “  The  Birds  of  Texel,”  by  W.  E.  Glegg, 
F.Z.S.  Two  short  papers  on  Epping  Forest  were  read  on  one  evening 
by  the  Chairman  and  J.  Ross,  the  former  historical,  the  latter  on  “The 
Woodpeckers.”  In  addition  there  was  a  microscope  evening  with  a 
good  show  of  microscopes  and  a  poor  show  of  members.  The  in¬ 
clement  weather  interfered  with  one  or  two  expeditions,  but  there  were 
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three  successful  outings,  an  ornithological  ramble  led  hy  Mr.  Glegg,  in 
which  40  species  were  recorded,  a  visit  to  the  Scoutmaster’s  H.Q.  in 
Gilwell  Park,  and  an  afternoon  ramble  in  the  forest,  all  of  which  were 
thoroughly  appreciated. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Branch  is  due  to  the  whole-hearted 
support  given  by  the  parent  society  and  also  to  the  full  reports  of  the 
lectures  inserted  in  the  local  paper,  “The  Walthamstow  and  Chingford 
Guardian.” 

A.  G.  Hubbard,  B.Sc.,  Branch  Chairman. 

E.  Samuklson,  Branch  Secretary, 

89,  The  Ridgeway,  E.4. 


NOTES  ON  THE  FISHES  OF  THE 
LONDON  DOCKS 

By  PERCY  W.  HORN 

An  extract  from  a  paper  on  “Fresli  Water  Fishes  of  London,”  read  before  the 

Society  on  October  17th,  1922. 


WITH  the  exception  of  a  brief  reference  to  the  Surrey  Com¬ 
mercial  Docks,  these  observations  apply  to  the  docks 
which  are  situated  in  the  Borough  of  Stepney,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  Thames. 

These  docks  consist  of  four  square  basins,  connected  with  each 
other,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  accommodate  large  ocean-going- 
vessels.  Their  water  supply  is  derived  from  the  Thames  in  the  usual 
manner  through  narrow  entrances,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  no 
other  supply,  polluted  or  unpolluted,  flows  into  them. 

Seventy  years  ago  Blakey,  in  his  book  on  Angling,  stated  that  the 
docks  of  London  (he  does  not  specify  which  docks)  were  a  favourite 
resort  of  tradesmen  anglers,  and  that  bags  of  fifty  pounds  of  Roach, 
Bream  and  Perch  were  sometimes  captured  by  them.  Unfortunately 
an  accident,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  an  angler,  occasioned  the 
withdrawal  of  the  privilege,  consequently  very  little  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  fish  has  been  since  forthcoming.  From  time  to 
time  during  the  past  ten  years,  vague  reports,  indicating  that  the  fish 
were  still  there,  reached  me  from  dock  labourers  and  officials,  but  I 
could  not  induce  my  informants  to  produce  evidence  in  the  form  of 
specimens  until  the  summer  of  1921,  when  the  abnormal  heat  was  the 
means  of  bringing  the  fish  to  the  surface,  and  thus  afforded  an  inter¬ 
ested  friend  the  opportunity  of  procuring  a  nice  series  of  specimens. 

From  the  end  of  May,  1921,  onwards,  the  following  living 
specimens  have  been  brought  in  to  me.  The  majority  of  these  were 
kept  in  captivity  and  exhibited  for  varying  periods. 


Roach  (Lead sens  rntilus). 
Roach-Bream  hybrid. 

Bream  [Abram is  brama). 
Dace  ( Leuciscus  leuciscus). 
Chub  ( Leuciscus  cephala). 
Bleak  ( Leuciscus  albunius). 
Minnow  ( Leuciscus  pho.vinus). 


Goldfish  ( Carassius  auratus ). 
Gudgeon  ( Gobio  fiuviatilis). 

Perch  ( Perea  fiuviatilis). 

Pike  [Esox  Indus). 

Trout  ( Sal  mo  trutta  var.  levensis). 
Eel  ( Anguilla  vulgaris). 
Stickleback  ( Gasterosteus  aculeatus). 


A  few  brief  notes  concerning  the  local  habits  and  times  of  appear¬ 
ance,  etc.,  of  the  species  may  be  of  interest. 

Roach. — Many  specimens  of  all  sizes  brought  in,  May  to  August. 
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Examples  of  lib.  in  weight  may  be  seen  in  the  Docks.  Roach,  Roach- 
Bream,  and  Dace,  are  subject  to  the  well-known  fungoid  disease. 

Roach-Bream  hybrid. — Common,  spring  and  summer.  Largest 
specimen  was  4  inches  long. 

Bream. — One  record,  April,  1923,  4  inches  long,  diseased. 

Dace. — Abundant  on  surface  in  warm  weather.  Average  length  6 
inches. 

Chub.— One  record.  Several  half-inch  fry  taken  with  young  Dace 
in  the  spring  of  1914. 

Bleak.— Abundant  on  surface  in  hot  weather. 

Minnow.— Three  separate  examples,  summer  1921  and  1922.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Minnow  usually  inhabits  clear,  pure  streams. 

Goldfish. — Two  specimens,  3  and  7|  inches  long.  Probably 
escaped  fish. 

Gudgeon. — Approximately  one  dozen  specimens  brought  in  during 
summer.  Large  average  size,  one  example  measuring  7  inches. 

Perch. — Numerous  specimens  up  to  7  inches  long.  They  were 
plentiful  in  the  cutting  in  New  Gravel  Lane,  summer  1914. 

Pike. — Two  small  specimens,  summer  1921.  One  11  inches  long, 
taken  January,  1922. 

Trout. — A  specimen  6  inches  long  was  picked  up  in  a  dying  con¬ 
dition  on  the  sill  at  the  Shadwell  entrance,  and  brought  to  me,  January 
1922.  It  was  somewhat  thin,  but  otherwise  healthy.  It  cannot  be 
considered  a  resident  species,  but  in  all  probability  drifted  down  in  a 
sickly  condition  from  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Thames,  and  was 
washed  into  the  dock  at  high  tide. 

Eel. — Several  specimens,  small,  spring  and  summer.  One  which 
escaped  capture  reported  “  as  thick  as  a  man’s  wrist.” 

Stickleback.— Aculeatus  is  very  abundant  round  the  sides  in  April, 
May  and  June,  when  the  conspicuously  brilliant  males  construct  their 
nests.  The  average  size  is  large,  adult  females  frequently  reaching  a 
length  of  3-3J  inches. 

The  condition  of  the  fish  taken  in  the  Docks  compares  very  favourably 
with  those  of  other  London  waters.  Argulus  foliaceus,  the  external 
parasitic  fish  louse  which  infests  the  Regent’s  Canal  fish,  appears  to  be 
absent  from  the  Docks.  Occasionally  bruised  and  fungus-coated  fish 
are  brought  in.  During  the  hot  summer  of  1921  numerous  fish  came 
to  the  surface  in  a  sickly  condition,  and  many  succumbed,  but  the 
mortality  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  where,  I  am  informed,  the  dead  were  estimated 
in  tons.  This  sickness  and  mortality  may  be  ascribed  to  the  abnor¬ 
mally  hot  weather  which  brought  about,  (a)  de-oxygenation  of  the 
water  and  generation  and  liberation  of  foul  gases  from  the  bottom,  and 
(b)  excessive  salinity  consequent  upon  the  high  tides  prevailing  against 
the  diminished  flow  of  fresh  water  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Thames. 

In  June,  1921,  before  the  effects  of  the  drought  were  apparent,  I 
was  privileged  to  walk  round  two  of  the  basins  to  the  east  of  Old 
Gravel  Lane.  The  Docks  do  not  appear  to  be  an  ideal  home  for  fish. 
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Shallows,  with  the  exception  of  one  neglected  corner,  and  a  small 
stretch  beneath  a  staging,  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  the 
only  aquatic  vegetation  that  I  could  perceive  was  a  dense  growth  of 
silky  green  alga  which  coated  the  piles  and  woodwork.  On  that 
occasion  I  was  able  to  identify  four  species  of  fish,  all  healthy  and 
actively  feeding,  viz.,  Perch  and  Roach  (some  of  the  latter  up  to  1 
lb.)  browsing  round  the  piles,  and  Bleak  and  Dace  hunting  on  the  sur¬ 
face. 

The  questions  naturally  arise,  are  these  fish  resident,  and  do  they 
breed  in  the  Docks  ?  We  can  safely  assume  the  answers  to  be  in  the 
affirmative.  Without  doubt  the  fish  originally  came  from  the  Thames, 
but  the  present  condition  of  the  river  from  Wandsworth  (where  Dace 
are  occasionally  caught)  downwards  precludes  the  possibility  that  the 
Dock  fish  casually  come  and  go  with  the  tides.  The  combination  of 
fluctuating  salinity,  pollution,  and  suspended  matter  in  the  water  out¬ 
side  forms  an  effectual  barrier  against  immigrants  from  the  higher 
reaches. 

It  may  be  argued  that  if  the  fish  live  in  the  Docks  they  are  quite 
capable  of  existing  in  the  river  just  outside,  the  water  of  the  Docks 
being  derived  entirely  from  this  source,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  two 
facts.  First  the  degree  of  salinity  of  the  Docks  owing  to  the  limited 
means  of  ingress  and  egress,  is  comparatively  constant.  Secondly, 
stationary  water  stored  in  open  reservoirs  becomes  mechanically  and 
chemically  purified.  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  mentioned  above  I 
particularly  noticed  the  clearness  of  the  water,  which  was  such  that 
objects  were  discernable  at  a  measured  depth  of  six  feet. 

With  regard  to  breeding,  ]  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to 
record  the  spawning  of  any  fish  in  the  Docks  other  than  the  Stickle¬ 
backs,  nor  have  I  met  with  anyone  who  has  witnessed  the  somewhat 
conspicuous  amours  of  the  Ci/prinoids,  but  the  appearance  in  May  of 
myriads  of  tiny  fry  J  to  ^  inch  in  length  and  obviously  not  more  than 
1  month  old  is  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  me  that  the  fish  do 
breed  there.  I  have  seen  the  young  of  the  following,  up  to  1  inch  in 
length: — -Roach,  Roach-Bream,  Dace,  Bleak,  Chub,  Minnow  (1 
example). 

There  is  ample  provision  for  the  young  fish  by  the  time  they  have 
passed  their  infusoria-eating  stage.  At  the  end  of  May,  water  fleas 
(identified  by  Mr.  D.  Scourfield  as  Dapknia  major)  appear  in  the  quiet 
corners  in  such  incredible  numbers  as  to  colour  the  water.  I  find 
that  the  largest  fish  also  devour  these  with  avidity. 

Very  little  appears  to  be  forthcoming  concerning  the  molluscs, 
crustaceans  and  plants  of  the  Docks.  I  hope  at  some  future  date  to 
furnish  some  information  on  these  matters  which  have  such  an 
important  bearing  on  fish-life. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  TEXEL 


By  W.  E.  GLEGG,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U. 

Read  before  the  Society  on  May  2nd,  1922. 


HE  subject  of  this  paper,  among  ornithologists,  is  probably  a 


hackneyed  one,  as  the  district  has  been  for  many  years  one  of 


the  Meccas  of  those  British  bird-lovers  who  carry  their  study 
beyond  the  confines  of  our  own  islands,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  this 
is  the  first  occasion  on  which  this  society  has  devoted  an  evening  to 
this  well-trodden  island. 

We  chose  the  well-known  route,  via  Harwich  and  the  Hook,  and 
then  on  to  Amsterdam,  en  route  for  which  we  obtained  some  little 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  famous  bulb  fields.  The  next  stage  of  the 
journey  is  from  Amsterdam  to  Den  Helder  in  the  north  of  Holland. 
Between  Amsterdam  and  Alkmaar  the  country  is  much  suburbanised, 
but  between  this  place  and  Den  Helder  it  assumes  a  more  rural  aspect. 
A  somewhat  primitive  and  very  little  steamer  carries  one  from  this 
important  naval  base  to  the  Haven  of  the  Island,  the  picturesque 
Oudeschild.  On  this  journey  through  Holland  the  most  noticeable 
bird  was  the  Starling  which  was  seen  everywhere,  and  Blackheaded 
Gulls  were  also  common.  Between  Alkmaar  and  Den  Helder  the 
Magpie  and  a  single  Hooded  Crow  were  seen,  the  latter  species  not 
being  observed  on  the  island,  and  my  interest  was  enlivened  by  the 
appearance  of  a  Spoonbill  and  a  Harrier,  species  unknown  to  me. 

The  Island  of  Texel  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  chain  of  islands 
which  may  be  said  to  form  a  breakwater  between  the  North  Sea  and 
Zuider  Zee.  Texel,  which  is  about  73  square  miles  in  extent  and 
possesses  6,400  inhabitants,  consists  mainly  of  pasture  land  which 
supports  a  matter  of  34,000  sheep,  but  various  crops  are  grown  quite 
successfully. 

On  the  west  the  island  is  protected  from  the  turbulence  of  the 
North  Sea  by  extensive  sand  dunes  almost  mountainous  in  nature, and 
on  the  east  by  a  superb  stone  breakwater,  which  is  surmounted  by  an 
earthen  wall  and  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  island.  The  natural 
barrier  on  the  west  and  the  artifical  one  on  the  east  protect  from  the 
inroads  of  the  sea  several  towns  or  villages  which  are  the  centres  of 
the  population,  the  capital  being  Burg,  which  is  the  hub  of  this  insular 
universe  and  to  which  all  roads  lead.  Den  Burg  is  almost  centrally 
situated  on  the  island,  a  bus  connecting  it  with  the  Haven,  and  it  was 
here  that  we  formed  our  headquarters. 

We  remained  on  the  island  from  May  7th  to  June  2nd.  The 
weather  was  remarkably  fine  and  at  times  it  was  uncomfortably  hot 
especially  among  the  dunes,  but  on  occasion  it  was  decidedly  cold. 
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A  feature  of  the  weather  was  the  high  visibility.  It  has  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  weather  at  this  time  was  fine  generally  throughout 
Europe. 

The  next  step  is  to  try  to  form  some  idea  of  the  natural  features  of 
the  island  from  the  aspect  of  the  effect  that  they  may  have  on  the 
birds.  It  may  simplify  our  description  to  say  that  there  are  four 
associations  ;  there  may  be  a  fifth  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  Firstly 
we  have  the  polder,  that  is,  the  reclaimed  meadow  land,  which 
comprises  four-fifths  of  the  total  area.  It  is  completely  flat,  with  sheets 
of  water  of  varying  size  distributed  over  it  and  intersected  with 
numerous  dykes  stretching  out  in  all  directions.  There  is,  however, 
not  far  from  Burg  a  small  piece  of  rising  ground  which  is  covered  with 
good  trees.  Apart  from  this  the  polder  is  almost  devoid  of  trees,  and 
there  are  very  few  bushes.  This  is  the  home  of  the  wading  species, 
such  as  Oyster-catcher,  Terns,  Godwit,  Avocet,  Plover,  and  those  birds 
which  find  seclusion  among  the  reeds  which  fringe  the  dykes. 

Secondly  comes  the  broad  belt  of  sand  dunes,  which  are  to  a  large 
extent  covered  with  growth,  mainly  heather  and  low  bushes.  This  type 
of  country  is  the  haunt  of  the  Harrier,  Short-eared  Owl,  Curlew,  etc. 
The  third  association  is  of  artificial  creation.  The  Dutch  Staats 
bosc’hbehcer  which  probably  corresponds  to  our  Dept,  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  has  directed  its  attention  to  a  strip  of  land  between  the  sand 
dunes  and  the  polder,  several  miles  in  length  but  not  very  wide,  on  the 
S.W.  of  the  island.  This  has  been  planted  chiefly  with  coniferous 
trees  with  a  very  thin  strip  of  deciduous  bushes.  These  pine  planta¬ 
tions  have  already  provided  opportunity  for  ecological  observation, 
having  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  altering  the  character  of  the 
avifauna  of  the  island,  and  it  seems  probable  that  these  changes  have 
only  commenced.  I  do  not  know  with  what  object  this  planting  has 
been  carried  out,  but  I  should  imagine  that  it  is  mainly  to  shelter  the 
polder  from  the  strong  westerly  winds  which  sweep  across  the  North 
Sea.  Incidentally  the  trees  have  attracted  many  small  birds  such  as 
Warblers,  etc.,  most  of  which  were  previously  unknown  to  Texel.  The 
fourth  division  is  the  land,  chiefly  salting  and  extensive  sand  banks, 
which  lies  beyond  the  sea-wall  and  the  dunes.  This  is  frequented  by 
many  Waders,  etc.,  probably  non-breeding  or  migratory  birds. 

The  possible  fifth  association  is  the  shingle  which  lies  outside  the 
sand  dunes.  I  have  no  evidence  that  there  are  any  colonies  breeding 
here,  but  I  suspect  one  near  Ivoog,  probably  Sandwich  Terns,  and 
Meinheer  Burdett  who  does  so  much  to  protect  the  birds  of  Holland, 
mentioned  in  my  presence  that  there  was  a  new  colony,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  especially  anxious  that  I  should  know  either  where  or  what 
it  was. 

Birds  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  island,  but  there  are  five  districts 
which  are  of  outstanding  interest  because  they  house  nesting  colonies 
of  one  or  more  species,  sometimes  several,  and  are,  as  probably  all 
important  nesting  colonies  are  in  Holland,  strictly  protected.  These 
five  localities  are  situated  at  Koog  and  Westermient  on  the  west, 
Nieuwland  on  the  south,  Waal  in  the  centre  of  the  island  and 
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Oosterend  on  the  east.  The  first  two  belong  to  the  sand-dune 
association,  the  other  three  to  the  polder. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  at  this  point  that  these 
colonies  are  a  source  of  attraction.  The  Dutch  take  their  natural 
history  quite  seriously,  and  during  our  stay  many  crossed  over  from 
the  mainland  with  no  other  object  than  to  see  the  birds.  During  a 
holiday  season  the  hotel  was  crowded,  and  on  another  occasion  we  were 
asked  to  vacate  the  chief  dining  room  so  that  it  might  be  given  over 
to  a  party  from  a  girls’  school  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher.  How¬ 
ever  there  are  drawbacks  to  this,  as  I  fully  realised  when  I  saw  this 
party  assemble  round  a  Shoveler’s  nest  which  was  situated  in  long 
succulent  grass.  This  nest  was  so  well  concealed  that  when  I  was 
putting  up  my  tent  I  had  to  place  the  seat  of  my  stool  over  it  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  breaking  the  eggs.  The  visit  of  these  seekers  after  knowledge 
rendered  all  such  precautions  very  unnecessary. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  birds  of  the  different  types  of 
country  as  I  have  divided  them,  it  may  be  advisable  to  say  that  there 
must  be  a  certain  amount  of  contradiction.  That  is  to  say  that, 
although  the  chief  habitat  of  a  species  is  on  one  type  of  country,  it  may 
also  be  found  nesting  occasionally  on  another.  For  example,  the 
Black-tailed  Godwit  is  a  bird  of  the  polder,  but  its  nest  is  occasionally 
found  among  the  dunes. 

The  polder  possesses  many  riches,  but  the  colony  at  Waal  is 
perhaps  its  brighest  jewel,  and  here  may  be  found  the  nest  of  most  of 
the  water-loving  species  which  inhabit  the  island.  For  this  reason, 
and  also  on  account  of  its  accessibility,  I  devoted  most  of  my  attention 
to  the  meadows  at  Waal-en-Burg  where  there  is  the  largest  piece  of 
water  on  the  island.  It  is  called  the  Staart  and  is  as  interesting  as  it  is 
large.  The  Staart  is  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  protected  areas,  and  I 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  set  foot  within  its  sacred  precincts.  The 
barbed  wire  which  barred  tbe  progress  of  the  intruder  at  points  where 
the  dykes  failed  to  do  so  were  reminiscent  of  war-time  entanglements. 
On  the  Waal  meadows  nests  are  everywhere,  and  one  must  tread  warily 
to  avoid  doing  damage  among  the  eggs  of  the  Avocets,  Black-tailed  God- 
wits,  Oyster-catchers,  Lapwings,  Kentish  Plovers,  Redshanks,  Reeves, 
Black-headed  Gulls,  Common  Terns,  Shoveiers,  etc.  The  strong  pro¬ 
tective  measures  which  have  been  adopted  at  Waal,  were  carried  out  in 
the  interests  of  the  Avocets,  Godwits,  Reeves,  Kentish  Plovers,  etc., 
but  matters  have  not  worked  out  quite  as  expected,  for  the  Black-headed 
Gulls  have  taken  advantage  of  the  protection  and  have  become  the  predom- 
inating  species.  This  bird  is  so  well  known  to  you  that  I  need  not 
say  much  about  it,  but  the  numbers  that  nest  at  Waal  are  very 
remarkable,  and  it  was  only  when  the  enclosed  area  was  approached 
and  the  Gulls  alarmed  that  any  idea  could  be  formed  of  their  abundance. 
Then  the  air  would  be  darkened  by  a  long  dense  cloud  of  birds, 
accompanied  by  the  confused  babel  of  their  united  voices.  Their  bulky 
nests  were  also  numerous  outside  the  enclosure. 

I  was  much  surprised  when  Bruin,  the  veldwachter,  with  his  long 
vaulting  pole  a  picturesque  figure,  on  my  first  visit  to  Waal  showed  me 
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a  nest  containing  three  eggs,  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  known  to 
me  belonged  to  the  Strandplevier,  which  at  the  time  did  not  make  me 
much  the  wiser.  The  eggs  to  me  seemed  extremely  like  those  of  the 
Kentish  Plover,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  this  bird  was  found  on  the 
island.  However,  it  was  not  long  before  1  was  able  to  say  that  the 
owner  of  the  eggs  was  the  dainty  little  Kentish  Plover.  Now  in 
England  we  associate  this  Plover  with  the  extensive  shingle  banks  of 
Lydd  and  the  bird  could  have  found  a  similar  habitat  at  Texel.  It 
preferred,  however,  to  seek  its  nesting  quarters  among  the  grassy 
meadows,  but  there  were  manifest  signs  to  indicate  that  this  was  really 
a  bird  of  the  sand  and  shingle.  Here  and  there,  where  the  sheep  had 
worn  off  the  grass,  were  bare  sandy  patches  which  were  always  used 
by  the  Kentish  Plover  for  nesting  purposes,  the  three  eggs,  somewhat 
smaller  and  decidedly  darker  than  those  of  the  Ringed  Plover,  being 
well  protected,  as  they  harmonised  with  the  sheep  excrement  scattered 
over  these  sandy  patches  and  were  difficult  to  find. 

At  Lydd  no  nest  seems  to  be  made,  the  eggs  being  deposited  in  a 
depression  in  the  shingle,  but  at  Waal  the  bird  devotes  more  attention 
to  the  safety  of  its  eggs.  Evidently  a  hollow  is  first  scraped  on  the 
sandy  soil  and  then  quite  a  considerable  nest  of  fine  roots  is  built 
inside  this,  and  each  egg  is  sunk  into  the  material  so  that  the  egg  may 
be  said  to  have  its  separate  matrix.  Whether  this  is  obtained  b}'  the 
bird  sitting  on  the  eggs  and  pressing  them  down  into  the  nesting 
material  or  by  building  in  fresh  material  after  the  eggs  are  laid,  I 
cannot  say  definitely,  but  I  am  inclined  to  favour  the  latter.  However, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Plover  takes  these  precautions 
designedly  to  prevent  the  eggs  being  blown  away  by  the  high  winds 
to  which  the  island  is  subject. 

Some  hours  in  the  hiding  tent  supplied  further  evidence  that  this 
Plover  is  really  a  shore  bird.  The  nest  was  situated  on  one  of  the  sandy 
patches  which  was  long  and  narrow.  The  bird  was  not  inclined  to  sit 
close  enough  for  my  photographic  purposes  and  thus  made  many 
journeys  to  and  from  the  nest.  I  noticed  it  always  landed  on  the 
sandy  patch  and  never  on  the  grass.  It  would  run  past  the  tent,  and 
when  it  reached  the  limit  of  the  bare  patch  it  would  either  turn  or  fly 
away,  and  on  all  occasions  when  I  was  able  to  see  it  after  doing  the 
latter,  it  alighted  on  another  sandy  patch.  I  saw  several  nests  and  the 
description  I  have  given  is  applicable  to  all. 

Of  the  nests  found  on  the  meadows  there  might  be  said  to  be  two 
types,  closed  and  open.  The  Reeve,  Redshank  and  Shoveler  use  nests  of 
the  former  type  while  the  Lapwing,  Black-tailed  Godwit,  Avocet  and 
Mallard  have  open  nests.  The  Black-tailed  Godwit  was  one  of  those 
species  which  for  obvious  reasons  were  of  especial  interest  to  me,  and 
on  the  day  after  my  arrival  I  was  very  pleased  to  make  my  acquaintance 
with  it  at  the  Staart,  and  its  identification  was  by  no  means  difficult. 
The  Godwit  with  its  long  legs  and  bill  is  a  striking  bird.  On  the 
wing  it  flies  with  its  feet  extended  beyond  its  tail,  which  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  having  two  elongated  central  tail  feathers,  and  its  note 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  meadows,  for  it  is  very  noisy  on  the  wing, 
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frequently  uttering  its  loud  notes  tn-ee-too  or  grutto.  A  number  of 
nests  were  found,  all  among  the  grass,  the  four  eggs  being  laid  in  an 
open  nest. 

The  Ruff  was  a  bird  which  I  had  expected  to  find  of  especial 
interest,  and  I  was  in  nowise  disappointed.  The  birds  of  Europe  are 
a  big  question,  but  does  the  continent  possess  anything  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  than  this  grotesque  bird  ?  I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the 
term  “  hilling  of  the  Ruffs,”  but  I  must  confess  that  I  was  misled  to 
some  extent,  for  I  had  certainly  associated  this  performance  with  an 
elevation  of  the  ground.  On  Texel  the  “  hill”  of  the  Ruffs  is  as  flat 
a  piece  of  ground  as  could  be  imagined.  The  one  at  Waal  was 
situated  about  a  dozen  yards  from  the  road,  but  it  could  not  be  directly 
approached  on  account  of  the  dykes.  It  was  placed  on  a  narrow  piece 
of  ground  covered  with  long  grass  between  two  dykes,  and  may  have 
been  four  yards  square  in  extent.  So  closely  do  the  birds  confine 
themselves  to  this  pitch  that  the  ground  is  worn  quite  bare.  The 
performance  described  as  hilling  could  be  easily  observed  at  any  time 
from  the  road.  About  a  dozen  Ruffs  frequented  the  hill,  and  they 
always  seemed  to  be  there  or  near  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  At  times 
they  might  be  seen  on  the  sandy  road.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  early 
morning  and  in  the  evening. 

The  whole  effect  of  the  performance  is  somewhat  ludicrous.  The 
habitues  of  the  hill,  with  their  wonderful  ruffles  and  head  pieces  springing 
at  right  angles  from  the  side  of  the  bead,  stand  roughly''  in  a  circle. 
Then  two  birds  suddenly  spring  into  the  air  at  each  other.  This  may 
be  repeated  several  times  and  perhaps  end  in  one  or  both  of  the  birds 
taking  tp  flight.  To  describe  this  as  fighting  is  an  exaggeration  ; 
sparring  is  a  better  word.  A  female  may  or  may  not  be  present 
during  such  displays.  Another  extraordinary  feature  of  this  bird  is 
that  no  two  males  seem  to  possess  the  same  colour  pattern  of  plumage, 
and  this  polymorphism  gives  rise  to  some  interesting  biological 
questions.  Is  there  a  definite  number  of  plumage  forms  which  are 
constant,  which  are  inherited  ?  In  other  words  are  there  certain 
strains  of  Ruffs  ?  The  females,  Reeves,  are  all  alike  in  plumage  and 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  Redshank.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  out  of  the  breeding  season  the  males  possess  similar  plumage  to 
the  females 

As  already  mentioned  the  nest,  in  which  four  eggs  are  laid,  is 
completely  covered  and  very  difficult  to  find.  The  Reeve  is  very 
faithful  to  her  nest,  and  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  male 
takes  no  part  in  the  incubation.  My  experiences  with  one  nest  will 
support  this.  I  have  had  to  walk  right  up  to  the  nest  before  I 
disturbed  the  sitting  bird.  Then  she  would  run  away  a  short  distance 
pretending  to  be  injured.  The  following  are  my  notes  made  in  the 
tent  whilst  trying  to  photograph  her: — “In  a  few  minutes  she  was 
wandering  round  in  the  grass  apparently  feeding  but  really  inspecting 
the  tent.  She  soon  approached  the  nest  and  disappeared  through  the 
entrance  lane.  After  the  second  exposure  she  settled  down,  occasionally 
pushing  her  head  above  the  grass  to  inspect  the  situation.  No  noise, 
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shouting  or  hammering  on  a  metal  shutter,  or  waving  a  pencil,  finger 
or  handkerchief  through  a  hole  in  the  tent  would  shift  her.  Finally 
I  tied  the  handkerchief  to  a  piece  of  string,  pushed  it  through  the  hole 
and  allowed  it  to  float  towards  the  nest  which  she  then  left,  but  she 
was  back  again  in  a  few  minutes.  I  never  heard  either  Buff  or  Reeve 
utter  any  sound.” 

The  Black  Tern  was  the  only  bird  which  gave  me  reason  for 
disappointment.  Many  of  this  handsome  species  were  seen  at  Waal 
where  they  nest  annually,  but  I  was  unfortunate  as  I  did  not  see  the 
eggs.  For  some  unknown  reason  these  Terns  were  unusually  late  in 
nesting  in  1921. 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  the  Black  Tern  appears  to  be  a  freshwater 
species.  At  Texel  it  nests  on  the  meadows,  but  usually  the  nest  is  a 
floating  structure,  and  at  the  Naardermeer  it  is  stated  to  nest  on  the 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  These  Terns  might  usually  be  seen  hovering 
low  down  over  a  dyke,  or  at  other  times  hunting  over  the  meadows 
where  they  evidently  obtained  a  considerable  part  of  their  food.  The  note 
is  described  as  crick,  crick,  but  to  my  ear  it  sounded  like  irralt. 

The  Sboveler  was  fairly  common  at  Waal.  I  saw  two  nests,  both 
placed  in  the  long  grass,  one  with  nine  and  the  other  with  ten  eggs. 
This  duck  nested  chiefly  inside  the  enclosure,  but  no  doubt  there  were 
many  more  outside  than  we  were  aware  of,  as  they  are  very  well 
concealed.  The  nests  were  thinly  lined  with  down  interwoven  wdth 
fine  rootlets.  From  my  experiences  in  the  tent,  1  would  say  that  the 
Sboveler  among  birds  possesses  intelligence  above  the  average.  I 
spent  a  whole  morning  in  the  tent,  but  the  bird  would  not  come  near 
the  nest.  To  eat  my  lunch  I  went  some  distance  from  the  tent,  and 
on  my  return  flushed  the  duck  from  the  nest.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  this  duck  can  count  up  to  two,  for  my  wife  came  to  the 
tent  with  me  on  each  occasion,  leaving  it  after  fastening  me  in.  I 
imagine  that  the  Sboveler  was  hidden  in  a  dyke  from  which  she  could 
watch  me  in  and  out  of  the  tent.  I  observed  that  each  time  the  duck 
was  flushed  from  its  nest  it  splashed  the  eggs  with  excrement,  and  this 
no  doubt  is  done  with  the  object  of  protecting  them. 

Among  the  other  species  nesting  in  this  colony  the  Lapwing  and 
Redshank  were  well  represented.  The  nests  of  the  latter  -were  all 
closed.  The  Common  Tern  nested  freely,  the  nests  being  placed  on 
the  short  grass.  However,  of  the  wading  species  the  Oyster-catcher  is 
the  most  characteristic  bird  of  the  polder,  being  common  everywhere, 
and  many  nests  were  found.  The  Scholekster,  as  the  Dutch  call  it,  is 
stated  to  be  much  addicted  to  taking  the  eggs  of  the  other  birds. 
Among  the  reeds  along  the  dykes  Moorhens  nested,  and  Coots  inside 
the  enclosure. 

Oosterend  does  not  possess  any  striking  feature,  but  the  colony 
contained  a  large  number  of  nesting  birds  including  Lapwings, 
Redshanks,  Oyster-catchers,  Avocets,  Kentish  Plovers,  Black-headed 
Gulls,  and  Common  and  Lesser  Terns.  The  last  named  was  not 
found  nesting  anywhere  else.  An  interesting  object  was  pointed  out  to 
me  here.  It  w'as  a  square  hole  dug  in  the  ground  and  named  Selous’s 
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castle.  He  had  this  hole  dug  out  and  covered  over  so  that  he  might 
spend  the  night  in  it  with  the  object  of  hearing  the  call  of  the  Ruff. 

Nieuwland  is  probably  the  most  attractive  of  the  colonies  because 
it  constitutes  the  headquarters  of  the  beautiful  Avocet.  It  is  situated 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  island.  Here,  just  inside  the  sea-wall,  is  a 
small  shallow  meer  dotted  with  tiny  islets.  Close  to  the  meer  is  the 
old-fashioned  cottage  of  the  Keeper,  the  whole  effect  being  picturesque. 
1  estimated  that  there  were  about  thirty  pairs  of  Avocets  nesting  here, 
but  I  was  informed  that  at  one  time  there  were  many  more.  The  tiny 
islets  were  used  by  the  Avocets  for  nesting  purposes,  but  many  nests 
were  scattered  all  round  the  meer,  some  of  them  quite  close  to  the 
water.  Most  of  the  nests  contained  four  eggs.  A  number  of  Avocets 
wading  about  in  the  shallow  water  completed  a  striking  picture. 

Avocets  nest  at  various  points  of  the  island  and  most  of  my 
experience  of  the  species  was  gained  at  Waal,  but  as  Nieuwland  is  the 
chief  nesting  place  and  also  a  suitable  setting  for  such  a  beautiful  bird, 
I  deferred  its  consideration  until  now.  At  Waal  and  Nieuwland  very 
little  material  was  used,  but  at  Oosterend  the  nests  were  very  bulky. 
The  only  reason  that  I  can  suggest  for  this  is  that  at  the  latter  place 
there  might  be  a  risk  of  Hooding. 

The  Avocet  is  by  no  means  a  noisy  bird,  but  when  it  does  call,  the 
note  is  a  strong  clear  “  klweet.”  Although  it  is  a  bird  of  a  confiding 
nature,  it  can  be  very  resentful  when  its  nest  is  approached,  and  will 
fly  in  quite  a  savage  manner  straight  at  the  face  of  the  intruder,  rising 
above  his  head  when  within  striking  distance.  It  is  a  more  than 
pleasing  sight  to  see  an  Avocet  shuttling  away  from  its  nest  by  trailing 
leg  and  wing. 

At  Oosterend  on  May  27th,  I  saw  a  nest  with  eight  eggs.  The 
Keeper  by  signs  and  words  indicated  that  this  was  not  the  work  of 
human  agency.  If  this  was  so,  then  two  birds  must  have  laid  in  the 
one  nest.  At  the  same  time  I  also  saw  a  nest  with  three  eggs  and  one 
young  bird,  just  hatched.  It  was  noticeable  that  the  legs  were  bluer 
than  in  the  adult,  that  the  bill,  which  was  slightly  recurved,  carried 
the  nail,  and  that  the  youngster  was  able  to  walk.  1  could  find  no 
traces  of  the  eggshell. 

Of  the  other  birds  nesting  at  Nieuwland  the  most  noticeable  were 
the  Common  Terns,  which  shared  with  the  Avocets  the  tiny  islets  as 
nesting  places,  a  few  Black-headed  Gulls  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Mallards. 

The  characteristic  birds  of  the  polder  are  the  larger  aquatic  species, 
but  certain  passerine  birds  are  also  closely  associated  with  this  type  of 
country.  Starlings  are  very  numerous,  and,  although  I  have  no  proofs, 
I  think  they  must  nest  on  the  ground.  Reed  Buntings,  Reed  Warblers 
and  an  occasional  Sedge  Warbler  frequented  the  reeds.  Skylarks  and 
Meadow  Pipits  were  abundant,  and  Wheatears,  Swallows  and  Sand 
Martins  were  fairly  common.  I  used  to  wonder  where  the  last  named 
nested,  and  I  think  that  the  turf  walls  which  separate  the  fields  may 
have  been  used.  Another  small  bird  met  with  regularly  was  the  Tree- 
Sparrow.  Of  all  the  smaller  birds  there  were  two  which  we  found  of 
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special  interest,  the  Blue-headed  Wagtail  which  was  everywhere 
abundant  on  the  polder,  and  the  Icterine  Warbler  which  was  nearly 
always  found  at  suitable  places.  Like  other  Warblers  this  is  a  skulking 
species,  but  when  with  patience  we  finally  get  a  view  of  the  bird  we 
find  that  it  may  be  described  as  possessing  light  olive  green  upper 
parts,  with  pronounced  superciliary  stripe,  under  parts  of  a  light 
greenish  yellow,  and  legs  slate.  The  song  is  diagnostic.  It  usually 
opens  with  loud  and  somewhat  unmusical  notes,  almost  Starling-like 
and  very  distinctly  nasal.  At  intervals  the  harsh  Sedge  Warbler  notes 
are  introduced.  The  main  part  of  the  song  is  very  musical,  quite 
equal  to,  and  at  times  difficult  to  distinguish  from,  that  of  the  Garden 
Warbler. 

The  egg  of  the  Icterine  Warbler  is  especially  beautiful  being  of  a 
fine  pink  colour.  I  was  shown  one  taken  on  the  island  in  a  previous 
year,  and  was  informed  that  they  were  much  more  beautiful  when 
newly  taken  from  the  nest. 

The  wild  nature  of  the  dunes  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  flatness 
of  the  polder.  These  miniature  highlands  provided  a  suitable  home 
for  the  birds  of  a  wilder  nature,  and  on  most  of  my  visits  I  saw 
Montagu’s  Harrier,  but  they  were  very  shy  and  it  was  rarely  that  I  got 
near  to  them.  On  becoming  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  human  being 
they  would  soar  aloft  to  a  great  height.  This  Harrier  is  really 
common,  and  I  am  informed,  nests  freely.  On  May  30th  I  saw  two 
nests  of  this  species,  the  pure  white  eggs,  five  in  number  on  each 
occasion,  were  in  nests  built  of  dried  grass.  The  nests  were  placed 
among  some  low  bushes  and  were  quite  unconcealed.  One  bird  was 
sitting  so  closely  that  a  member  of  the  party  almost  walked  on  to  it 
before  it  quitted  the  nest. 

The  Short-eared  Owl  I  only  saw'  once  when  I  flushed  a  bird  from 
some  deep  heather,  and  I  never  saw  any  nests,  but  Meinheer  Burdett 
knew  of  a  nest  w'hich  he  photographed.  The  Bev.  H.  N.  Bonar,  W'ho 
was  staying  at  the  same  hotel,  related  to  me  how,  when  he  was  photo¬ 
graphing  the  nest  of  this  Owd,  the  bird  attacked  him  and  inflicted  some 
disagreeable  wounds,  and  he  was  only  able  to  get  rid  of  his  assailant 
by  throwing  his  focussing  cloth  over  it.  On  returning  to  the  hotel  and 
relating  his  experiences,  a  member  of  the  party  was  sceptical  and  insisted 
on  visiting  the  nest  to  see  for  himself.  He  returned  with  his  felt  hat 
completely  destroyed. 

The  most  familiar  sound  among  the  dunes  wras  the  wailing  cry  of 
the  Curlew'.  They  ahvays  seemed  to  be  on  the  watch,  and  w'hen  the 
solitude  of  their  haunts  was  broken  they  sounded  what  must  have  been 
a  general  alarm.  The  Curlew  was  common  and  nested. 

A  visitor  to  the  hotel  had  surprised  me  by  saying  that  Kestrels  were 
nesting  among  the  heather  on  the  dunes — no,  not  Merlins.  On  May 
25th  I  got  into  touch  with  the  keeper  who,  leading  me  across  some 
difficult  ground,  showed  me  three  hawks’  nests,  two  with  six  eggs  and 
one  with  four.  These  nests  were  placed  amongst  deep  heather,  no 
material  being  used,  the  eggs  resting  on  the  loose  peaty  soil.  One  of 
the  nests  contained  a  number  of  pellets.  Just  beyond  this  nest  on  a 
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dried-up  swamp  there  was  a  Curlew’s  nest  with  two  eggs,  and  beyond 
this  again  a  Black-tailed  Godwit  was  sitting  so  closely  on  its  nest  that 
I  was  able  to  expose  a  plate  on  it  without  the  bird  making  the  slighest 
movement. 

Near  here  is  what  I  have  described  as  the  Westermient  colony, 
where  a  considerable  number  of  Herring  Gulls  carry  on  nesting 
operations.  There  is  not  much  growth  here  and  the  nests,  composed 
of  a  mass  of  material,  are  placed  on  the  sand.  There  are  about  fifty 
nests  in  all,  and  one  nest  with  three  eggs  had  one  remarkably  small 

egg- 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  dunes  was  the  Koog  colony.  In 
the  midst  of  some  of  the  highest  dunes  lies  a  meer  of  considerable  size 
'with  a  large  reed-bed.  The  ground,  so  closely  covered  with  prickly 
bushes  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable,  slopes  down  in  all  directions 
towards  the  lake,  enclosing  it  and  forming  a  natural  amphitheatre,  the 
whole  effect  being  that  of  a  wild  solitude.  Although  there  are 
exceptions  in  this  country,  the  Heron  is  looked  upon  as  a  tree  nester, 
but  on  Texel  it  has  chosen  this  reed  bed  in  which  to  place  its  nest. 
When  I  visited  this  colony  on  May  20tb,  Heron  after  Heron  arose  from 
the  seemingly  tenantless  reed  bed  until  there  were  fully  thirty  in  the 
air.  With  the  Herons  arose  two  large  white  birds,  but,  unlike  the 
Herons,  with  neck  and  legs  fully  extended  ;  they  were  Spoonbills  and 
the  first  pair  to  have  been  recorded  as  nesting  successfully  on  the  island 
for  many  years.  Ten  years  previously  a  pair  nested,  but  their  eggs 
were  taken.  I  was  informed  that  the  Bittern  also  nested  here,  but  I 
did  not  identify  this  species.  I  also  saw  what  I  believed  was  a  Marsh 
Harrier  flying  over  the  lake,  on  which  were  several  Shelduck  and 
Pochard  and  one  or  more  Garganey.  On  a  long  dyke  running  through 
the  dunes  a  Teal  with  young  was  flushed. 

The  Cuckoo  seemed  to  find  victims  more  easily  on  the  dunes  than 
on  the  polder,  for  it  was  much  more  often  found  on  the  former  than 
the  latter.  The  Whinchat  might  usually  be  seen  delivering  his  cheer¬ 
ful  song  from  the  tops  of  the  low  bushes  which  sheltered  nesting 
Pheasants. 

The  coniferous  plantations  do  not  call  for  a  lengthy  consideration, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  exercising  a  gradually 
increasing  influence  on  the  avifauna  of  the  island.  An  occasional 
Warbler  might  be  heard  at  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  among  the 
bushes  round  the  duck  decoys,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  now 
considerable  population  of  songsters  owes  its  existence  to  this  factor. 
Among  the  species  found  among  the  firs  were  Whitethroats,  Lesser 
Whitethroats,  Garden  Warblers,  Willow  Warblers,  Icterine  Warblers, 
Redstarts,  Linnets,  Greenfinches,  Chaffinches,  Hedge  Sparrows,  Wrens, 
Song  Thrushes,  Blackbirds,  Turtle  Doves,  etc.  The  Magpie  also 
seemed  to  find  congenial  quarters  here. 

The  fourth  association  provided  very  interesting  experiences 
although  I  was  unable  to  devote  much  time  to  observation  there,  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  more  attention  to  this  part  of  the  island  would 
have  added  to  the  list  of  birds  observed.  To  the  south  of  Cocksdorp, 
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which  is  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  island,  there  is  a  long  stretch  of 
saltings  and  farther  out  extensive  sand-banks.  Here  on  May  26th, 
while  on  a  tramp  round  the  sea-wall,  I  came  across  the  greatest 
congregation  of  wading  species  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see. 
Rising  out  of  the  shallow  water  was  what  appeared  to  be  an  extensive 
reed-bed  or  mud-bank,  but  on  closer  inspection  it  proved  to  be  a  vast 
concourse  of  birds.  I  estimated  the  numbers  in  thousands,  and  so 
many  were  there  and  so  close  together  that,  when  they  rose  on  my 
approach,  it  seemed  as  though  their  wings  must  come  into  contact.  Of 
what  species  this  great  flock  was  composed  I  cannot  say,  as  the  birds 
were  just  beyond  the  range  of  my  glasses,  but  there  were  many  closer 
in  and  among  these  were  Bar-tailed  Godwits  and  Golden  and  Grey 
Plover.  The  two  species  of  Plover  were  in  full  breeding  plumage, 
which  is  very  striking,  especially  that  of  the  latter.  Gathered  together 
on  a  sand-bank  was  a  flock  of  Oyster-catchers  which  1  estimated 
contained  about  five  hundred  birds.  I  can  only  imagine  that  these 
were  non-breeders.  Other  species  to  be  mentioned  here  are  the  Green 
Sandpiper,  Ringed  Plover  and  Cormorant.  There  were  also  many 
immature  gulls. 

Having  dealt  with  the  four  chief  types  of  country,  a  few  remarks  of 
a  general  nature  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  Corvidae  were  badly 
represented.  There  were  one  or  two  Carrion  Crows  at  Burg,  perhaps 
nesting  in  some  trees  in  the  town,  and  I  heard  the  Jackdaw  there 
occasionally.  The  Rook,  I  think,  I  only  saw  once.  I  identified  the 
Crested  Lark,  but  I  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  it  to  give  any 
idea  of  its  status.  Tits  were  remarkably  scarce,  one  species  only  being 
found,  namely  the  Great  Tit  and  that  was  not  common.  The  Swift  I 
only  saw  once,  and  Martins  were  scarce,  one  or  two  pairs  nesting  in 
Burg.  In  the  little  wooded  elevation  near  the  capital,  the  Tree-creeper 
and  Spotted  Flycatcher  were  noted. 

All  that  remains  is  to  mention  some  unusual  occurrences.  The 
Stork  does  not  nest  on  the  island,  but  I  saw  a  single  bird.  A  Great 
Crested  Grebe,  probably  nesting,  was  seen  repeatedly  on  the  Staart. 
Two  Dotterel  ( Charadrius  morinellus)  were  seen  near  Koog  on  May  20th. 
The  Common  Gull  was  seen  on  the  east  of  the  Island,  and  I  was 
afterwards  informed  that  one  or  two  pairs  nest  there.  And  probably 
w’hat  was  my  most  interesting  record,  I  heard  the  Nightingale  singing 
on  May  14th.  I  was  told  that  the  Nightingale  had  never  been  identified 
on  Texel  before  1921,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  for,  although  it 
it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  it  appears  to  have  been  previously  recorded. 

During  my  stay  on  Texel  I  identified  83  species,  which  probably 
gives  a  fairly  good  idea  of  what  may  be  seen,  as  Ticehurst  in  his  list 
published  in  the  “  Ibis”  mentions  144  species. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  ducks  has  decreased,  there 
are  still  decoys  actively  working,  and  I  was  permitted  to  visit  one.  It 
possessed  four  roughly  constructed  pipes  which  were  hidden  by  ash, 
rowan  and  sallow  bushes.  I  was  informed  that  the  ducks  chiefly  taken 
were  Mallard,  Wigeon,  Teal,  Garganey  and  Shoveler.  The  Mallards 
fetched  Is.  8d.  each  and  the  others  somewhat  less. 
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Interesting  as  Texel  still  is  from  the  bird  point  of  view,  it  is  now 
only  a  shadow  of  what  it  once  was.  At  one  time  eggs  were  so 
numerous  that  they  were  collected  and  sent  to  Amsterdam,  and  Burdett 
told  me  that  even  in  his  time  the  islanders  collected  them  by  the 
pailful  and  gave  them  to  their  pigs.  The  northern  portion  of  the  island 
is  still  called  Eijerland,  that  is  “land  of  eggs.” 


THE  BIRDS  OF  EPPING  FOREST 

SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


NO  additions  were  made  to  our  list  during  the  year,  the  total  of 
recorded  species  remaining  at  96.  Members  and  correspon¬ 
dents  assisting  us  in  this  work  are  thanked  for  their  help, 
and  further  records  are  invited  to  be  sent,  as  heretofore,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ornithological  Section,  Mr.  S.  Austin,  43,  Darenth  Road, 
Stamford  Hill,  N.16. 

Carrion  Crow  ( Covens  eorone). — Observed  every  month  except  June. 
March  5th,  two  nests  apparently  in  use  on  island,  Connaught  Water; 
April  9th,  nest  on  oak  tree  by  pond  on  Fairmead  Bottom.  September 
3rd,  one  seen  being  mobbed  by  a  great  number  of  swallows  and 
martins.  October  22nd,  three  parties  of  6,  6  and  14  passed  over 
Chingford  Plain. 

Jackdaw  ( Corvits  monedulci). — Frequently  recorded.  Nest  could  be 
seen  in  tower  of  High  Beach  Church,  May  4th. 

Rook  ( Corvus  frugilegus). —  Recorded  for  every  month  except 
November.  The  Wanstead  Park  Keeper  drew  attention  to  the  scarcity 
of  nests  in  the  park  in  the  spring,  there  being  not  more  than  about 
two  dozen,  although  at  that  time  there  were  thousands  of  birds  present. 
It  is  thought  that  owing  to  the  repeated  destruction  of  their  nests  for 
some  years  past  (in  order  to  afford  protection  to  the  herons),  the  rooks 
have  chosen  a  place  for  their  nesting  in  another  locality. 

British  Jay  ( Garrulus  glandarius  rufitergum). — No  diminution  in 
numbers.  On  April  2nd,  at  Ludgate  Plain,  one  was  watched  and  heard 
imitating  the  raucous  note  of  the  crow;  on  April  9th,  at  Chingford 
Wood,  another  was  heard  giving  the  “keewick”  call  of  an  owl; 
and  on  April  23rd,  at  Long  Hills,  another  repeated  the  cry  of  the  little 
owl.  Nest  found,  May  20th,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Baker,  copiously  lined  with 
black  horsehair.  Nest  was  deserted  and  contained  4  eggs  (see 
“  British  Birds,”  vol.  xvi.,  p.  47). 

Starling  (Sturnus  vulgaris). — No  apparent  increase.  May  23th r 
three  pairs  found  using  old  woodpeckers’  holes  for  nesting. 

Greenfinch  ( Chloris  chloris). — On  March  12th,  in  Connaught 
Wood,  a  large  flock  of  this  species  and  chaffinches  were  calling  and 
singing,  producing  a  remarkable  volume  of  sound,  a  veritable  chorus. 
On  October  29th,  December  3rd  and  24th,  seen  feeding  on  hornbeam 
seeds. 

Hawfinch  ( Coccotliraustes  coccathraustes). — Seen  from  January  to 
May  at  Highams  Park,  Chingford  and  Hawk  Woods,  Long  Hills, 
Debden  Slade,  and  Old  Church  Plain. 

British  Goldfinch  (Canluelis  carduelis  britannica). — November 
26th,  Highams  Park. 
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Siskin  ( Spinas  spinas). —  April  29th, two  in  birches,  near  Strawberry 
Hill  Pond  ;  November  26th,  Highams  Park. 

House  Sparrow  (Passer  domestic  ns). — On  October  29th,  Leyton 
Flats,  large  flock  feeding  among  grass. 

Tree  Sparrow  (Passer  man  tan  a  s). — February  5th,  Sewage  Farm, 
Chingford  Hatch  ;  April  23rd,  Chingford  Wood. 

Chaffinch  (F  ring  ilia  weighs) . — Recorded  throughout  year.  Heard 
in  full  song,  February  19th,  Chingford  Plain.  Nest  found,  April  23rd, 
Chingford  Wood. 

Brambling  (Frinyilla  montifrinyilla). — More  numerous  than  usual. 
Seen  during  November  and  December  at  High  Beach. 

Linnet  (Acanthis  cannabina).- — April  23rd,  High  Beach  ;  May  7th, 
singing  as  it  flew  across  Chingford  Plain  ;  August  13th,  Warren  Hill. 

Lesser  Redpoll  (Acanthis  linaria  cabaret). — During  January  and 
February,  and  November  and  December,  seen  at  Highams  Park, 
Turpin’s  Hollow,  High  Beach,  and  Loughton  Camp. 

British  Bullfinch  (Pyrrhula  pyrrhula  pileata). — Well  recorded. 
January  15th,  5  seen  and  heard  to  “pipe”  during  flight,  Buttonseed 
Corner.  July  16th,  High  Beach,  young  birds  seen. 

Yellow  Hammer  (Emberiza  citrinella). — Recorded  chiefly  from 
Warren  Hill  and  Plain,  from  March  12fch  to  October  1st. 

Reed  Bunting  (Emberiza  schneniclus) .- — Much  scarcer.  Only 
recorded  on  January  15th,  near  Fox  Earth,  Green  Ride,  Theydon  Bois. 

Skylark  (Alauda  aroensis). — Recorded  from  the  various  plains. 

Pied  Wagtail  (Motacilla  layabris). — -Recorded  from  Hatch  Plain, 
Bell  Common,  Connaught  Water,  High  Beach,  Warren  Hill  and  Plain, 
Chingford  Plain,  Wanstead  Park,  and  Leyton  Flats. 

Grey  Wagtail  (Motacilla  boar  ala). — Seen  on  January  8th,  14th, 
15th  and  21st,  and  February  5th  and  12th,  at  Hatch  Plain. 

Tree  Pipit  (Anthus  trivialis). — As  common  as  usual.  Song  first 
heard  on  April  14th,  at  Woodridden  Hill. 

Meadow  Pipit  (Anthus  pratensis). —  January  15th,  Hatch  Plain; 
April  9th,  Whitehall  Plain  (3),  Yardley  Hill  (2) ;  November  12th, 
Leyton  Flats  (3). 

British  Tree-Creeper  ( Gerthia  familiaris  britannica). — Position 
maintained. 

Nuthatch  (Sitta  caesia). — Well  recorded  from  January  to  May,  and 
November  and  December.  Nest  in  Hill  Wood,  May  14th  ;  and  young 
reared  near  top  of  Bridle  Path,  Woodford. 

Goldcrest  (Regains  regains). — Recorded  during  February,  March, 
November  and  December. 

British  Great  Titmouse  ( Paras  major  newtoni). — Recorded 
throughout  year. 

British  Coal  Titmouse  (Paras  ater  britannicus) . — Again  well 
recorded. 

British  Marsh  Titmouse  (Paras  palustris  dresseri). — Well  recorded. 

British  Blue  Titmouse  (Paras  caeruleus  obscurus). — Common. 
June  11th,  Hawk  Wood,  nest  in  ash  tree;  July  23rd,  Buttonseed 
Corner,  party  of  young. 
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British  Long-tailed  Titmouse  (Aeyithalus  caudatus  roseus). — 
In  average  numbers. 

Red-backed  Shrike  ( Lanins  collurio). — First  seen,  May  9th, 
Fairmead.  Young  observed,  July  23rd,  Warren  Plain  and  Fairmead 
Bottom;  August  6tb,  Old  Church  Plain  ;  August  13th,  Warren  Plain; 
August  19th, Fairmead. 

Whitethroat  (Sylvia  communis). — First  seen,  April  19th,  Fairmead. 
July  16th,  Warren  Hill,  several  feeding  young. 

Lesser  Whitethroat  (Sylvia  curruca). — In  fairly  good  numbers. 
First  seen,  May  6th,  Fairmead. 

Garden  Warbler  (Sylvia  simplex). — In  usual  numbers.  First 
observed,  May  6th ,  back  of  “Robin  Hood.” 

Blackcap  (Sylvia  atricapilla). — Appeared  to  be  more  numerous  than 
for  several  years  past.  First  seen  April  23rd,  Long  Hills.  On  May 
7th,  $  heard  singing  and  at  same  time  carrying  grass  bents  in  his 
beak. 

Willow  Warbler  (Phylloscopus  trochilus). — As  numerous  as  ever. 
First  observed,  April  13th,  near  Strawberry  Hill  Pond. 

Wood  Warbler  (Phylloscopus  sibilatHx). — Probably  increasing. 
First  heard  May  6th. 

Chiffchaff  (Phylloscopus  collybita). — Numbers  as  usual.  First  seen, 
April  13th,  near  Strawberry  Hill  Pond. 

Missel  Thrush  (Tardus  visci corns). — Numbers  well  maintained. 
On  April  9th,  in  Hill  Wood,  one  was  singing  strongly  and  on  flying  off 
still  continued  to  sing  in  flight. 

British  Song  Thrush  (Turdus  philomelus  clarhii). — Common.  On 
September  17th,  at  Long  Hills,  party  of  about  a  dozen  feeding  on  sloes 
and  haws. 

Redwing  (Turdus  masicus). — Last  seen  in  first  part  of  year  on 
February  5th.  The  first  bird  of  the  new  migration  was  seen  on 
October  8th,  at  Long  Hills,  and  thereafter  the  abundance  of  this  species 
was  a  striking  feature  of  the  woodland. 

Fieldfare  (Turdus  pilaris). — February  12th,  Highams  Park  and 
Hatch  Plain  ;  November  2oth,  Highams  Park  ;  December  3rd,  Long 
Hills. 

Blackbird  (Turdus  merula). — Observed  throughout  year,  with 
increased  numbers  during  winter  months. 

Redstart  (Phoenicurus  phoenicurus). — Frequently  recorded.  First 
date,  April  19th;  last  date,  September  16th. 

British  Redbreast  (Krithacus  rubecula  melophilus). — Abundant. 
June  11th,  Hawk  Wood,  feeding  young.  August  2nd,  bird  of  the  year 
quietly  singing  in  small  bush. 

Common  Nightingale  (Luscinia  megarhyncha). — More  common  than 
usual.  First  seen,  April  19th.  On  July  1.6th,  at  Connaught  Water, 
two  seen  with  food  in  beaks. 

Whinchat  (Saxicola  rubicola). — May  6th,  near  “  Forest  Hotel,”  2 
males  ;  May  9th,  Fairmead. 

Wheatear  (Oenanthe  oenantlie). — On  May  7th,  near  “Forest  Hotel,” 
first  seen  on  ground ;  then  it  perched  high  up  in  an  oak  tree. 
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Hedge  Sparrow  (Prunella  modularis). — Better  recorded.  Young 
seen,  July  23rd,  at  Buttonseed  Corner. 

Wren  (Troglodytes  troglodytes). — Abundant. 

Spotted  Flycatcher  (M uscicapa  striata).— May  14th,  Hill  Wood  ; 
August  6th,  Old  Church  Plain  ;  two  or  three  pairs  with  young  seen 
near  Bridle  Path,  Woodford. 

Swallow  (Hirundo  rustica). — First  seen  on  April  13th,  flying  over 
Strawberry  Hill  Pond  ;  last  seen  on  October  1st,  over  Chingford  Plain. 
On  September  3rd,  seen  with  Martins  in  striking  numbers  over  Chingford 
and  Warren  Plains — no  doubt  a  migrational  movement.  Nested  in  a 
pavilion  near  the  “  Forest  Hotel.” 

Martin  ( Delichon  urbica). — June  6th,  Wanstead  Park  ;  on  September 
3rd,  in  company  with  the  last  species,  seen  in  striking  numbers  on 
Chingford  and  Warren  Plains  ;  September  17th,  Warren  Plain  (party), 
Chingford  Plain. 

Sand  Martin  ( Piparia  riparia). — June  5th,  Wanstead  Park,  two 
flying  over  “  Shoulder  of  Mutton  ”  Pond. 

British  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  ( Dryobates  major  anglicus). — 
June  11th,  Hawk  Wood.  Nest  in  ash  tree — young  heard  “chanting.” 
June  17th,  Chingford  Wood.  Nest  with  young.  August  13th.  Warren 
Hill.  Young  bird  seen.  Adult  bird  seen  and  heard  during  most 
months  of  the  year. 

Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  ( Dryobates  minor). — Identified  at 
Highams  Park,  Hill  Wood,  High  Beach,  Chingford  Wood,  Barn 
Hoppit  and  Leppit’s  Hill.  A  pair  nested  within  100  yards  of  the 
White  Cottage,  Bridle  Path,  Woodford. 

Green  Woodpecker  ( Picus  viridis). — Well  recorded  throughout  year. 

Cuckoo  (Cuculus  canorus). — Not  so  well  recorded  as  usual.  First 
heard  on  April  18th. 

Swift  ( Micropus  apus). — First  seen  May  14th  ;  last  appearance 
August  12th. 

Nightjar  ( Caprimulgus  europaeus). — May  9th,  Clay  Ride,  where  it 
remained  throughout  the  summer  months  ;  May  27th,  Strawberry 
Hill ;  May  29th,  flushed  several  times  during  early  evening  from  the 
Black  Bushes,  later  heard  “  churring.” 

Kingfisher  ( Alcedo  ispida). — February  5th  and  19th,  Connaught 
Water  ;  February  25th,  Wanstead  Park  ;  at  Big  Hill  Pond  throughout 
October  ;  December  3rd,  Connaught  Water. 

Barn  Owl  (Tyto  alba). — February  5th,  Sewage  Farm,  Hatch  Plain, 
at  10.45  a.m.,  mobbed  by  a  flock  of  finches  and  tits. 

Tawny  Owl  (Stria:  aluco ).—  May  7th,  Chingford  Plain  ;  May  13th, 
Peartree  Plain  ;  September  16th,  Blackbush  Plain  (noon). 

Sparrow  Hawk  (Accipiter  nisus). — January  3rd  and  4th,  Fairmead; 
April  2nd,  Yardley  Hill. 

Kestrel  ( Falco  tinnunculus). — January  1st,  Warren  Plain  ;  January 
15th,  Connaught  Water;  April  2nd,  Whitehall  Plain  ;  December  10th, 
Fairmead  Bottom. 

Mute  Swan  ( Cygnus  olor). — Recorded  from  Connaught  Water  and 
Highams  Park. 
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Mallard  (Anas  base  has). — Recorded  every  month  of  the  year  except 
August ;  chiefly  in  flocks  during  winter,  one  of  48  on  ice,  Connaught 
Water,  January  7th  ;  June  5th,  Wanstead  Park,  duck  with  9  young  in 
down  ;  June  11th,  Warren  Pond,  three  broods;  July  16th,  Connaught 
Water,  two  broods,  both  of  6. 

Tufted  Duck  (Xi/roca  fnliynla).— April  2nd  and  November  26th, 
Higbams  Park.  Attention  was  drawn  by  the  Keeper  to  the  extra  large 
number  of  birds  of  this  species  during  the  winter  in  Wanstead  Park. 

Heron  (Arden  cinerea). — February  25th,  Wanstead  Park,  birds  at 
nests;  March  12th,  18 nests  counted  in  Wanstead  Park,  15  of  these  had 
either  one  or  two  birds  standing  on  or  near  them,  whilst  there  were 
several  other  birds  perched  in  the  surrounding  trees;  May  7th,  flying 
over  Long  Hills;  May  7th,  one  flew  over  Fairmead  in  direction  of 
Walthamstow  Reservoirs  ;  May  18th,  one  flew  over  High  Beach,  going 
eastwards.  Mr.  F.  F.  McKenzie  reported  that  there  were  61  nests  in 
the  spring  in  the  Wanstead  Park  Heronry  and  that  there  wras  a  very 
fair  hatch-out  of  young  birds. 

Woodcock  ( Scolopax  msticola). — March  14  th  and  December  20th, 
Fairmead  ;  October  21st  and  25th,  in  swampy  ground  by  side  of  Clay 
Ride. 

Lapwing  (Vanellns  vanellits).  —January  3rd,  seven  seen  on  Fair¬ 
mead. 

Black-headed  Gull  ( Lams  ridibundus). — October  29th,  Leyton 
Flats,  18  on  “  Green  Man  ”  Pond,  and  2  on  boating  lake. 

Little  Grebe  (Podiceps  rn/icnllis). — June  5th,  Wanstead  Park,  one 
on  “  Shoulder  of  Mutton  ”  Pond. 

Moorhen  ( Gallinula  chloropns). — Recorded  throughout  year  on 
Connaught  Water,  Highams  Park,  Wanstead  Park,  Leyton  Flats  and 
Bell  Common. 

Coot  ( Falica  atra). — March  12th,  Wanstead  Park. 

Ring  Dove  (Colinnba  palmnbus). — Well  recorded,  except  during 
summer.  On  January  15th,  about  250  seen  in  Highams  Park;  on 
March  12th,  in  Wanstead  Park,  no  less  than  68  were  counted  busily 
feeding  on  buds  of  trees  between  rookery  and  heronry. 

Turtle  Dove  (Streptopelia  turtiir). — May  13th,  Long  Hills. 

Pheasant  (Phasiantis  colchicus). — February  19th,  Strawberry  Hill; 
April  23rd,  Magpie  Hill,  Hill  Wood;  May  14th,  Ludgate  Plain; 
November  26th,  Epping  Thicks. 

Partridge  ( Ptrdix  perdix). — February  19th,  Warren  Plain. 
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Payne,  H.  T.,  70,  Castlewood  Road,  Stamford  Hill,  N.  16.  (Lep.) 

Payne,  L.  G.,  “  Rosebay,’’  The  Tilt,  Cobham,  Surrey.  (Bot.) 

Peacock,  F.  G.,  “  Briarlea,”  Stormont  Road,  Highgate,  N.  6.  (Mam.) 

Pethen,  R.  W.,  108,  Northwold  Road,  Upper  Clapton,  E.5.  (Qrn.) 

Pickett,  C.  P.,  F.E.S.,  28,  Colworth  Road,  Leytonstone,  E.  1 1.  (Lep.) 

Prout,  L.  B.,  F.E.S.,  84,  Albert  Road,  Dalston,  E.  8.  (Lep.,  Biol.) 

Riches,  J.,  52,  Calverley  Grove,  Hornsey  Rise,  N.  19.  (Lep.,  Bot.) 

Robbins,  J.  C.,  “The  Rosery,”  Limpsfield,  Surrey.  (Bot.,  Arch.) 

Robbins,  R.  W.,  “  The  Rosery,”  Limpsfield,  Surrey.  (Bot.,  Lep  ,  Orn.,  Arch.) 
Robbins,  Mrs.,  “The  Rosery,”  Limpsfield,  Surrey.  (Bot.,  Arch.,  Orn.) 

*Ross,  .1.,  18,  Queens  Grove  Road,  Chingford,  E.  4.  (Bot.,  Plant  Galls,  Orn.) 
Routledge,  G.  B.,  F.E  S.,  Tarn  Lodge,  Ileadsnoolc,  Carlisle.  (Lep.  Col.  Hem.) 
Sabine.  L.  A.  E.  (Address  not  known.)  (Lep.) 

Sagar,  H.,  Holly  Hill  Farm,  Botany  Bay,  Enfield.  (Orn.) 

Samuelson,  Edward,  “  Fairview,”  39,  The  Ridgeway,  Chingford,  E.  4.  (Mam., 
Rep.) 

Sarvis,  John.  (Address  not  known.)  (Lep.,  Bot.,  Hym.) 

Shaw,  V.  Eric,  “  Betula,”  ParkView  Road,  New  Eltliam.  (Hym.  Lep.  Micr.,  Api.) 
Sich,  Alfred,  F.E  S.,  Corney  House,  Chiswick,  W.  4.  (Lep.,  Conch  ) 

Simpson,  W.,  M.B.,  B.S.,  “The  Ivies,”  3,  Adelaide  Road,  Andover, Hants.  (Arch. 
Bot ,  Lep.,  Plant  Galls.) 

Smith,  C.  B.,  61,  Onslow  Gardens,  Muswell  Hill,  N.  10.  (Lep.) 

Spender,  Hugh  F.,  29,  Wellington  Square,  Chelsea,  S.W.3.  (Orn.) 

Spooner,  Herman,  21,  Musgrave  Crescent,  Walham  Green,  S.W.6.  (Orn.,  Bot., 
Arch.) 

Stemp,  R.,  Hinton  Villa,  Heathcote  Grove,  Chingford,  E.  4. 

Stevenson,  LI.  E.,  F.C.S.,  22,  Wilton  Grove,  Wimbledon,  S.W.19.  (Chem.) 
Stowell,  LI.  S.,  M.S.A.,  70,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.l.  (Arch.) 

Tautz,  P.  IT.,  F.E.S.,  Cranleigh,  Pinner,  Middlesex.  (Lep.) 

Thomas,  Mrs.  G.  E.,  9.  Talbot  Road,  Isleworth,  Middlesex.  (Orn.) 

Towsey,  Miss  G.  M.,  Park  Gate,  Petersham.  (Orn.) 

Trench,  R.  H.,  10,  Berkeley  Street,  W.l.  (Orn.) 

Tremayne,  L.  J.,  Avenue  House,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.2.  (Bot.,  Lep., 
Arch.,  Plant  galls,  Orn.) 

Tremayne,  Mrs.,  Avenue  House,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.2.  (Orn.,  Arch., 
Bot.) 

Van  Lessen,  R.,  B.Sc.,  78,  Wellington  Road,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex.  (Chem.) 
Warren,  S.  Ilazzledine,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  “Sherwood,”  Loughton.  (Prehistoric 
Anthropology,  Geol.) 

Watkins,  Miss  II.,  12,  Connaught  Avenue,  East  Sheen,  Mortlake,  S.W.  14.  (Orn.) 
Watson,  W.,  “Rosedale,”  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent.  (Bot ) 

Wattson,  R.  Marshman,  32,  St.  Andrew’s  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  N.  16.  (Arch.) 
Wilde,  Mrs.  C.  L.,  “  Lindfield,”  Marshall  Road,  Godaiming.  (Arch,  Bot.,  Galls) 
Wilkinson,  E.  B.,  7,  Colville  Square,  W.l  I . 

Williams,  C.  FL,  5,  Lower  Belgrave  Street,  Eaton  Square,  S.W.  1.  (Lep.) 

Williams,  LI.  B.,  LL.B.,  F.E.S.,  Briar  Cottage,  Vale  Road,  Claygate,  Surrey.  (Lep.) 
Willsdon,  A.  J.,  46,  Dover  Road,  South  Wanstead,  Essex.  (Lep.) 

Wood,  II.  Worsley,  31,  Agate  Road,  Hammersmith,  W.  6.  (Lep.) 


BRANCH  ASSOCIATES 

Allpass,  E.  G.  TL,  “  Tleydor,”  Endlebury  Road,  Chingford,  E.  4. 
Bartlett,  II.  IT.,  81,  Station  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

Chandler,  J.  II.,  J.P.,  22,  Scholars  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

Clark,  Harold,  “  Ilazeldene,”  The  Ridgeway,  Chingford,  E.4. 

Collard,  Miss  Alice  M.,  19,  Mount  View  Road,  Chingford,  E.l. 

Connoll,  Miss  E.,  11,  Eglington  Road,  Chingford,  E.  4. 

Cox,  Oswald  F.,  “  Croftdown,’’  Shepherd's  Hill,  Highgate,  N.6.  (Bot.) 
Crisp,  Miss  D.  G.,  33,  Mornington  Road,  Chingford,  E.  4. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 
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Cross,  R.  L.,  6,  Warren  Road,  Chingford,  E.4.  (Orn.) 

Cross,  Mrs.  P.  E.,  6,  Warren  Road.  Chingford,  E.4. 

Davis,  Mrs.  F.  11 , 41,  Mornington  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

Dupere,  Miss  Frances,  87,  Station  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

Fulcher,  Miss,  “St.  Helens,”  Woodland  Road,  Chingford,  E.  4. 

(iain,  Mrs.  E.  R.,  49,  Buxton  Road,  Chingford,  E  4. 

Oreengrass,  Miss  Madeleine,  The  Croft,  Chingford  Green,  E.4.  (Lop) 

Halls,  Mrs.  E.  W  ,  The  Bank  House,  Chingford,  E.  4. 

Halls,  J.  H.,  The  Bank  House,  Chingford,  E.  4. 

Hart,  Miss  IT. ,  The  Green  Farm,  E.4. 

Harvey,  Cecil  0.,  B.Sc.,  4,  Park  Hill  Road,  Chingford,  E.4.  (Geol.) 

Harvey,  T.  F.,  F.I.C.,  4,  Park  Hill  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

Hibbert-Ware,  Miss  A.,  F.L.S.,  The  White  Cottage,  Gihvell  Lane,  near  Chingford. 
Hobday,  Miss  D.  E.,  2,  Park  Hill  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

Hobday,  Miss  Edith,  2.  Park  Hill  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

Hornblower,  A.  B.,  32,  Forest  Drive  East,  Leytonstone,  E.  1 1. 

Hubbard,  A.  G.,  B.Sc.,  110,  Station  Road,  Chingford,  E.4.  (Orn.) 

Hubbard,  Mrs.,  110,  Station  Road,  Chingford,  E.  4. 

Huck,  IE,  M.P.S.,  35,  Warren  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

Hunt,  S.  L.,  “The  Woodlands,”  Hale  End,  E.4.  (Bot,.,  Ent.) 

Jones,  Miss,  3,  Connaught  Avenue,  Chingford,  E.  4. 

Lewis,  T.  G.,  01,  Empress  Avenue,  Woodford  Green. 

Lloyd,  Miss  F.  M.,  41,  Mornington  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

Mancell,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  4,  Connaught  Avenue,  Chingford,  E.  4. 

Mathieson,  Miss  M.  L.,  7,  Crescent  Road,  Chingford,  E.  4.  (Meteorology.) 

Merritt,  B.,  “  Holme  Lacey,”  Warren  Road,  Chingford,  E.  4. 

Merz,  A.  W.,  “St.  Mabyns,”  Old  Church  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

Newmarch,  E.  R.,  F.R.M.S.,  “  Westbury,”  4,  The  Drive,  Walthamstow,  E.  17. 
Page,  Frank,  Gilwell  Park,  Sewardstone  Bury,  E.4. 

Patterson,  Dr.  R.,  F.L.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  M.B.O.U.,  Gilwell  Park,  Sewardstone  Bury,  E4. 
Proctor.  Mrs.  E.  M.,  2,  Woodland  Road,  Chingford,  E.  4. 

Puck,  Alec,  12,  The  Ridgeway,  Chingford,  E.  4. 

Restall,  W.  L.,  J.P.,  “  Chingwood,”  Woodland  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

Samuelson,  Miss  Dorothy,  “  Fail-view,”  39,  The  Ridgeway,  Chingford,  E.  4. 

Sayer,  Mrs.  E.  G.,  33,  Mornington  Road,  Chingford,  E.  4. 

Sheppard,  J.  H.,  “Simla  Cottage,”  Snakes  Lane,  Woodford  Green. 

Simes,  Miss  H.,  51,  Kenninghall  Road,  Clapton,  E.  5. 

Spencer,  Miss  G.,  49,  Victoria  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

Stevenson,  Mrs.  H.  E.,  22,  Wilton  Grove,  Wimbledon,  S.W.  19. 

Stratton,  Miss  Isabel,  37,  Buxton  Road,  Chingford,  E.  4. 

Thomas,  G.  W.,  86,  James  Lane.  Leyton,  E.  10.  (Orn.,  Rot ) 

Trounce,  J.  P.,  J.P.,  “  Woodside,”  Sewardstone  Bury,  Chingford,  E.4. 

Trounce,  Mrs.,  “  Woodside,”  Sewardstone  Bury,  Chingford,  E.4. 

Ward,  Arthur  H.,  “  Mayfield.”  Kimberley  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

Wright,  V  .  A.,  “  Ringstead,”  Old  Church  Road,  Chingford,  E.4.  (Orn.) 

Young,  J.,  87,  Station  Road,  Chingford,  E.  4. 


COUNTRY  ASSOCIATES 

Allen,  William,  “  Southview,"  Spa  Road,  Radipole,  Weymouth.  (Bot.) 
Bickham,  Spencer  LI.,  Underdown,  Ledbury.  (Bot.) 

Blackburne,  F.  W.,  “  Chatsworth,”  Carlisle  Parade,  Hastings.  (Micr.) 

Blake,  W.,  Acacia  Villa,  Ross,  Herefordshire.  (Orn.,  Conch.) 

Bostock.  E.  I).,  Oulton  Cross,  Stone,  Staffordshire.  (Lep.) 

Butler,  W.  E.,  F.E.S.,  Hayling  House,  Oxford  Road,  Reading.  (Lep.) 

Gassall,  Dr.  R.  T.,  F.E.S.,  Colwill  House,  Abertillery,  Mon.  (Lep.) 

Cooke,  Rev.  P.  H.,  M.A.,  Ickloton  Vicarage,  Great  Chesterford,  Essex.  (Bot.) 
Culpin,  Dr.  Millais,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  “  Meads,”  Loughton,  Essex.  (Biol.) 
Elford,  Rodney  R.  (Address  not  known.)  (Ent.) 
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Fison,  Eliot  R.,  “  Sorrento,”  Brighton  Road,  Parley. 

Grubb,  W.  C..  Barberton,  Transvaal.  (Geol.) 

ITardiinan-Nash,  K.  O.,  26,  Poole  Hill,  Bournemouth.  (Orn.) 

Hardiman-Nash,  Mrs.  16 .  G.,  26,  Poole  Hill,  Bournemouth.  (Orn.) 

Hopkins,  Prof.  F.  G.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.,  71,  Grange  Road,  Cambridge. 
(Biochemistry.) 

Longley,  W.,  “Avesbrook,”  Brook  Road,  South  Benfleet,  Essex.  (Lep) 

Miller,  Miss  E.,  “T’he  Croft,”  Rainsford  Lane,  Chelmsford.  (Lep.) 

Moore,  J.  W.,  Middleton  Dene,  Middleton  Hall  Road,  King's  Norton,  Birmingham. 
(Lep.) 

Pike,  Oliver  G  ,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U.,  The  Bungalow,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Porritt,  G.  'I’.,  Elm  Lea,  Dalton,  Huddersfield.  (Lep.,  Neur  ,  Orth.) 

Portway,  J.  B.,  jun.,  91,  The  Avenue,  West  Ealing,  W.  i3. 

Studd,  E.  F.,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  F.E.S.,  Exeleigh,  Starcroas,  Devon.  (Lep.) 

Ward,  J.  Davis,  “  Limehurst,”  Grange-over-Sands,  Lancs.  (Lep.) 

Note.- — The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  above  lists: — Api., 
Apiculture;  Arch.,  Archaeology;  Ast.,  Astronomy  ;  Biol..  Biology  ;  Bot.,  Botany  ; 
Chem.,  Chemistry;  Col.,  Coleoptera  ;  Conch,  Concho!  ogy ;  Dipt.,  Diptera ;  Ent., 
Entomology;  Ethn.,  Ethnology;  Geol.,  Geology;  Hem.,  Hemiptera  ;  Hym., 
Hymenoptera  ;  Icht.,  Ichthyology  ;  Lep.,  Lepidoptera  ;  Mam.,  Mammalology  ;  ilicr.. 
Microscopy;  Neur.,  Neuroptera;  Orn.,  Ornithology;  Orth.,  Orthoptera  ;  Ool., 
Oology;  Rep.,  Reptilia  ;  Zoo.,  Zoology.  “  Signifies  a  Life  Member. 


COLLECTING  APPARATUS 


APLANATIC 
POCKET  LENSES 

x  8.  x  10.  x  16. 
x  20.  x  30. 


For  POND  LIFE — Sticks,  Nets, 
Tubes,  small  Aquaria,  etc. 

For  ENTOMOLOGY — Nets,  Pocket 
Boxes,  Pins,  Setting  Boards,  etc. 


All  one  price,  each  18  6 


Other  Lenses  in  stock 
from  1/6 


For  BOTANY — Vascula,  Presses, 
Drying  and  Mounting  Paper. 


FLATTERS  &  GARNETT,  Ltd., 


309,  OXFORD  ROAD  (0iK»,dS*),  MANCHESTER. 


r 
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Watlfiijs  &  Doijcaster 

(ESTABLISHED  1879) 

36,  Strand,  London,  W.C.2. 

TELEPHONE:  GERRARD  9451. 

::  Manufacturers  and  Suppliers  of  :: 
Natural  History  Requisites  of  all  Kinds 


r  ARIMP Best  qi,a,ity  and  finish.  All  sizes  at 
L)  1  L  I  .  lowest  prices  on  view  at  above  address. 

I  PPinOPTPD  A  Large  stocks  kept  of  British 
<  L-»  I  1  L/Ur  I  I  tv  TV. .  Palaearctic  and  hxotic  Species. 

Lists  on  Application. 


BIRDS’  EGGS. 


Largest  selection  of  British  and 
European  Eggs,  singles  and  in  sets 
with  data,  always  on  hand. 


BOOKS. 


A  varied  and  extensive  stock  on  Entomology  and 
all  branches  of  Natural  History. 


GENERAL  CATALOGUE  SENT  POST  FREE. 


If  you  appreciate  the  value  and  beauty  of  Bird  Life,  join 

The  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection 

of  Birds. 


President :  Chairman : 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  PORTLAND.  Sir  MONTAGU  SHARPE,  K.C. 

The  R.S.P.B.  has  for  thirty  years  fought  the  plumage  trade,  and  framed  the 
first  Bill  designed  to  stop  importation  of  birdskins  (1908);  employs  Watchers 
to  guard  many  nesting-places  of  rare  species;  has  framed  and  obtained  five 
important  Acts  for  the  better  protection  of  Wild  Birds,  and  seeks  to  strengthen 
the  law  dealing  with  catching  and  caging,  collecting,  etc.  ;  educates  the  Children 
through  Bird  and  Tree  Competitions  in  Elementary  Schools  ;  educates  Public 
Opinion  in  the  beauty  and  utility  of  Birds,  by  publications,  lantern  lectures,  etc. 

The  R.S.P.B.  could  do  far  more  if  its  income  corresponded  with  the  work 
that  needs  doing. 


Prospectus  and  “Bird  Notes  and  News’’  from  the 
Secretary,  R.S.P.B.,  82,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.l. 


WORKS  ON  BRITISH  NATURAL  HISTORY 


ZOOLOGY. 

Barrett,  C.  G.—  The  Lepidoptera  of 
the  British  Islands.  In  11  vols. 
Vol.  I.,  Rhopalocera  ;  Vols  II.  to 
XL,  Heterocera,  8J  x  5J 

Each  12s. 

Fowler,  (Canon)  W.W. — The  Coleop- 
tera  of  the  British  Islands,  in 
6  vols.,  8|  x5£.  £6  6s. 

Vol.  VI.  (Supplement).  By  Canon 
Fowler  and  H.  St.  J.  Donis- 
thorpe.  Separately,  21s. 

Edwards,  J. — The  Hemiptera  Ho- 
nioptera  of  the  British  Islands. 
82x5$.  21s. 

Saunders,  E — The  Hemiptera  Hete- 
roptera  of  the  British  Islands. 
82x5$.  21s. 

- The  Hymenoptera  Aculeata  of 

the  British  Isles.  82x5$.  21s. 

*„*  I, urge  paper  illustrated  editions 
of  the  above  works  were  issued.  Particu¬ 
lars  of  these  in  print  on  application. 

Bucktox,  G.  B. — Monograph  of  the 
British  Cicadae  or  Tettigidae. 

With  82  Coloured  Plates,  illus¬ 
trating  about  250  Species.  2  vols. 

9  x  5$.  £3  3s. 

- Monograph  of  the  Membracidae. 

With  2  Structural  and  (10  Coloured 
Plates,  illustrating  about  400 
Species.  11x8$.  Coloured,  £5  5s. 

Uncoloured,  £2  15s. 

Wilson,  0.  S.— The  Larvae  of  the 
British  Lepidoptera,  and  their 
Food  Plants.  With  Coloured 
Plates,  containing  over  400  Fig¬ 
ures.  10x62-  £3  3s. 

Pennington,  A. S.  British  Zoophytes. 
Hydroida,  Actinozoa,  and  Poly- 
zoa.  24  Plates.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Griffiths,  A.B. — The  Physiology  of 
the  Invertebrata.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  8vo.  15s. 

Lovell,  M.S. — The  Edible  Mollusca 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

with  Recipes  for  Cooking  them. 
12  Coloured  Plates.  10s.  6d. 


BOTANY. 

Fryer,  A.,  Evans,  A.  II.,  and  Bennett, 
A. — The  Potamogetons  (Pond- 
Weeds;  of  the  British  Isles. 

Descriptions  of  all  the  Species, 
Varieties,  and  Hybrids.  With  60 
Plates,  by  R.  Morgan  and  Miss 
M.  Smith.  12x92- 

Coloured,  £5  5s.  Uncoloured,  £3  15s. 

Pearson,  W.  H. — The  Hepaticae  of 
the  British  Isles,  in  2  vols.  With 
228  Plates.  92  x62- 

Coloured,  £6  6s.  Uncoloured,  £3  3s. 

Hobkirk,  C.  P. — Synopsis  of  British 
Mosses,  containing  Descriptions 
of  the  Genera  and  Species,  with 
localities  of  the  rarer  ones.  Cr. 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Berkeley,  (Rev.)  M.  J. — Handbook 
of  British  Mosses.  With  Plates 
illustrating  over  150  Species.  Svo. 

Coloured,  21s.  Uncoloured,  15s. 

- Outlines  of  British  Fungology. 

With  Plates,  illustrating  over  170 
Species.  8vo.  Coloured,  21s. 

Uncoloured,  15s. 
Supplement,  by  W.  G.  Smith,  6s. 

Massee,  G.  — British  Fungi,  Phyco- 
mycetes  and  Ustilagineae.  With 
8  Plates.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Handbook  of  the  British  Flora. 

A  description  of  the  flowering 
Plants  and  Ferns  indigenous  to 
or  naturalised  in  the  British  Isles. 
By  George  Bentham,  F.It.S. 
Edited  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker, F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  lxxx.-f  584.  12s. 


Illustrations  of  the  British  Flora. 

A  series  of  1,315  Wood  Engrav¬ 
ings,  with  dissections  of  British 
Plants.  Forming  an  illustrated 
companion  to  Bentham’s  and 
other  Floras.  Crown  8vo.,  pp. 
xvi.  +  338.  12s. 

Preceded  by  descriptions  of  the 
main  divisions  of  classification  with 
diagramatic  illustrations.  Many 
synonyms  are  added  under  each 
illustration,  together  with  the  English 
name*  and  an  indication  of  the  colour 
of  the  flower. 


L.  REEVE  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

6,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 
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MUSEUM 

24  JUL  23 

NATURAL 
|  HISTORY. 

ypnitgn  ILttmral  ^istorg  Soticlg 

THE  SOCIETY  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  City  of  London 
Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society,  founded  in  1858, 
and  the  North  London  Natural  History  Society,  founded  in  1892. 

Meetings  are  held  on  the  First  and  Third  Tuesdays  in  each 
month,  in  Hall  40,  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C.  The 
meeting  room  is  open  from  6  p.m.  to  9  p.m.,  and  meetings 
commence  at  6.80  p.m.  punctually,  unless  other  arrangements  are 
announced. 

The  Chingford  Local  Branch  meets  at  the  Avenue  Cafe, 
opposite  Chingford  Station,  at  8  p.m.,  on  the  First  Monday  in 
each  month. 

At  these  meetings  specimens  in  various  branches  of  Natural 
History  are  exhibited,  and  papers  on  various  subjects  are  read  and 
discussed.  Visitors  are  cordially  welcomed  on  the  introduction  of  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

The  Minimum  Annual  Subscription  for  Members  is  7s.  6d.,  and 
for  Associates  2s.  6d.  Each  Member  will  be  entitled  to  one  copy 
of  “  The  London  Naturalist  ”  free  ;  extra  copies  can  be  purchased  by 
Members  at  two-thirds  of  the  published  price.  All  Subscriptions 
become  due  on  January  1st.  Members  elected  after  June  80tb  pay 
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